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OME years ago, while strolling quietly, on the last day of September, by 
S a long since abandoned and overgrown wood-road that skirted one of 

the back bays of beautiful Lake Minnetonka, I startled from the path a 
small, dull-colored bird. It flitted silently to a tangle of fallen branches not 
far distant in the thick underbrush. Following carefully, and peering intently, 
glass in hand, I soon discovered the unknown, creeping cautiously away. Its 
prettily banded head and its dainty, mincing walk disclosed at once its identity. 
Carefully it went over the soft, new-fallen leaves, availing itself now and then 
of a half-buried log or branch as a convenient pathway, until, believing itself 
concealed behind a little tuft of faded ferns and twigs, it paused, ever eyeing 
me intently through the netlike interstices of the tangled growth that inter- 
vened between us. Without the glasses it was entirely invisible, but with their 
aid the suspicious little eye, with its lighter setting, revealed the whereabouts 
of its always anxious owner. Thus we stood for some time, silently studying 
each other. Goldencrown wearied first, or, becoming reassured, resumed his 
pretty walk, this time more openly and rapidly, until at last he took wing and, 
by short flights from bush to bush, passed out of sight and away from the fancied 
danger. His crown was bright and his plumage fresh, suggestive of springtime, 
but the fall woods, with their eddying leaves and odor of decay, were silent and, 
despite his presence in their midst, no longer reverberated with his ringing 
crescendo or knew his wonderful flight-song. These fading woods and shorten- 
ing days and chilling winds that make life hard and dangerous, warn him that 
it is time to hie himself away to that far southern home where, with spirit 
tamed and pipe not attuned, he awaits in-silence fresh promptings to begin 
life anew. When the warmer suns and softer winds of the late vernal season 
have again made green and joyous and fragrant the wooded hillsides in the 
Northland, he will come once more with quickened pulse and swelling breast 
and instinct wild that will send him madly chasing in hot pursuit amid the 
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bursting trees, impelled by a spirit of ecstatic love that finds vent ever and 
anon in as joyous and triumphant and melodious an outburst as the wild 
woods know. 

Such is the Oven-bird or Golden-crowned ‘Thrush’ or Accentor or “Teacher 
Bird,’ as it is variously called. A plain, modest little bird, shy and suspicious 
in the presence of man; a lover of the deep woods, from the protecting shades 
of which it rarely ventures; often heard, seldom seen, except by the initiated; a 
graceful walker instead of a hopper; and possessed of a voice and exuberance 
of spirit during courting-time that marks it among its fellows. Difficult as it 


NEST OF -OVEN-BIRD AS FOUND. BUILT, IN THIS 
INSTANCE, OF FINE GRASSES 


may be, time is well spent by the bird-lover in making the intimate acquaint- 
ance of this phantom bird of the woodland depths. 

The Oven-bird comes to southern Minnesota about the end of the first week 
in May, sometimes a little later, less frequently a little earlier. Two April 
records in 1884, one from Red Wing and one from Lanesboro, are very unusual 
and that same year it was not reported from Elk River until May IO, The 
‘teacher’ song commonly comes from the budding spring woods just as they 
are thickening sufficiently to cast their first faint shade upon the newly opened 
bellworts, wood anemones, and yellow violets below, and usually on the very 
day that the rich notes of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak and Baltimore Oriole 
and the cheery song of the House Wren are first heard in the land. The main 
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Warbler wave is still a little way behind, though spring must be well assured 
before the Oven-bird ventures to appear. Ii the data at hand are to be relied 
upon, its progress northward is unusually slow, for ten days or two weeks elapse 
before it reaches the Canadian boundary. It is an abundant breeding bird 
everywhere in the wooded portions of the state. Farther northward many 
individuals penetrate the fur countries, even to Hudson Bay and westward to 
Alaska, while eastern Canada and Newfoundland are the summer home of 
the far travelers through the eastern states. The courting season is as brief 
as it is ardent, for during ordinary seasons mating is accomplished, nests built, 
and eggs deposited by the third week in May, in the vicinity of Minneapolis. 


THE SAME NEST, OPENED TO SHOW THE TWO EGGS OF 
THE OWNER AND THREE OF THE COWBIRD 


The nest is always on the ground, more or less buried beneath fallen leaves 
and withered grasses, and is usually in a little opening in the forest or along a 
trail or abandoned wood-road. As Frank Bolles says in his pretty poem 
about this bird: 


“To the forests, to the leaf beds, 
Comes the tiny oven builder. 


“TDaintily the leaves he tiptoes; 
Underneath them builds his oven; 
Arched and framed with last year’s oak leaves, 
Roofed and walled against the raindrops.” 
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The nest is constructed of dead leaves, dry grasses, and slender weed-stalks, 
sometimes almost entirely of one or the other material; the lining is fine grass, 
rootlets, and hair. It is completely roofed over, spherical or short cylindrical 
in outline, and is entered by an opening in one side, thus resembling a minia- 
ture Dutch oven, whence the common name of the bird. As it forms only a 
slight and inconspicuous mound above the general leaf-bed, it is almost im- 
possible of detection unless the bird is flushed from the nest. Seeming to realize 
her security, the mother bird is a very close sitter and will not fly until almost 
stepped upon. Then, if the eggs are near hatching or there are young in the 
nest, she will often flutter out and run away over the ground with trailing 
wings and complaining note, feigning injury, in the hope of enticing the intruder 
from her treasures in a vain chase after herself. This same ruse is also resorted 
to for some days after the young have left the nest, if their retreat be intruded 
upon. 

The eggs are three to six in number, commonly four; they are white with 
chestnut and lilac-gray markings, sometimes small and evenly distributed, at 
other times more or less aggregated about the larger ends, forming irregular 
blotches and occasionally wreaths. The acuteness of the Cowbird as a nest- 
hunter is shown by the frequency with which its eggs are found beside those of 
the Oven-bird. Indeed, in my own experience it has been an unusual thing to 
find an Oven-bird’s nest without one or more of the parasite’s. Two or three 
alien eggs, besides an equal number of the owner’s, are often found. A friend 
reports finding an Oven-bird incubating two eggs of her own and three of the 
Cowbird, but when a fourth Cowbird’s egg was deposited the affront was too 
great, and she deserted the nest. As many as five in one nest have been reported. 

The ordinary song by which the Oven-bird commonly announces his pres- 
ence in the woods is an emphatic, ringing series of notes, beginning low and 
deliberately, increasing in pitch, intensity, and rapidity of utterance until it 
ends with a vigor that sends the last notes echoing among the tree-tops. Mr. 
Burroughs’ happy rendering of this song long ago in ‘Wake Robin’ has ever 
since met with the approval of nearly all writers and has given to the species 
its name of ‘teacher-bird.’ When one of these birds starts to sing in the quiet 
of the deep woods, it is at first difficult to locate him, as the song has a marked 
ventriloquous character, caused, perhaps, by the great increase in intensity as 
the song proceeds. To quote Bolles again: 


“Strange, ventriloquous his music, 
Far away when close beside one; 
Near at hand when seeming distant; 
Weird his plaintive accrescendo.”’ 


But the Oven-bird has another very different utterance which is its true 
song—its love or passion song. It is known to but comparatively few, though 
some observers believe that in proper season and place it is to be heard as often 
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as the crescendo call. It has been stated that it is delivered only at nightfall 
and above the tree-tops, but this is not quite true, for it may be heard in deep, 
damp woods in the height of the love season at any hour of the day, as the 
impetuous lover pours it out in snatches of variable length as he goes dashing 
about under the forest canopy. When thus delivered it may either be preceded 
or followed by the ‘teacher’ call; most frequently, however, these fragments 
are given alone. It is always uttered on the wing, and it is probable that in its 


THE OVEN-BIRD AT HOME 


full development it is always an accompaniment of a soaring flight above the 
tree-tops. Lynds Jones says (‘Warbler Songs,’ 1900): “I have seen the Oven- 
bird suddenly vault into the air, mounting to the tree-tops on quivering wings, 
then dart back and forth in a zigzag course swift as an arrow, and finally burst 
into a song as he floated gently down. The song seems to swing once round a 
great circle with incredible swiftness, but perfect ease, ending in a babbling 
diminuendo as the performer lightly touches the perch or ground with half- 
rigid wings held high.”” I have seen the Oven-bird, early in July, thus disport- 
ing itself of an evening above the cathedral-like, terraced spires of the tall 
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spruces on the west shore of Lake Itasca, mingling its dashing melody with the 
wonderful, serene anthems floating down from the Hermit Thrushes perched 
aloft in the great pines. Ernest Thompson Seton (‘Birds of Manitoba,’ 1890) 
states that “this lark-like song may be heard at almost any time of the night 
in the grove where a pair of these birds have settled for the love season,” and 
Bolles relates: 
“When the Whip-poor-will is clucking, 

When the bats unfurl their canvas, 

When dim twilight rules the forest, 

Soaring towards the high star’s radiance, 

Far above the highest tree-top, 

Singing goes the sweet Accentor. 


The middle of July closes the song-season, and thereafter the Oven-bird is 
rarely observed. 

Most of the Oven-birds leave during the month of September, and by the 
close of that month only stray individuals, like the one mentioned at the 
beginning of this article, are to be encountered. They are then wending their 
way leisurely to their winter abode in Mexico, Central America, the West 
Indies, and southern Florida. 
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“TERRACED SPIRES OF THE TALL SPRUCES ON 


THE SHORES OF LAKE ITASCA.” 


RED-BACKED SANDPIPER 


A Day’s Sport with the Red-backs and Greater Yellow-legs 


By VERDI BURTCH, Branchport, N. Y. 
With photographs by the Author 


warm and mellow. It was the thirteenth of the month, and the most 
of the birds had already passed on to the southward. The soft, muddy 
shores of the marsh, where a month ago numbers of Solitary, Least, Semipal- 
mated, and Pectoral Sandpipers, Yellow-legs, Killdeers, Semipalmated Plover, 
Green Herons, Mourning Doves, Grackles, Cowbirds, Red-wings, Robins, and 
a host of Song, Swamp, and Savannah Sparrows were feeding was now almost 
deserted. Only in the early evening did it show signs of its former activity, 
when the Red-wings, Cowbirds, and Grackles stopped there to get a lunch 
before retiring to their roost in the cattails. But during the day only a few 
Pectorals and Yellow-legs that had escaped the gunners were seen. 
It was much too nice a day to loaf around home, so, taking my Graflex, 
I mounted my bicycle and rode two miles down the lake to a small marsh which 
is cut off from the lake by a long gravelly bar. Earlier in the season this marsh 
is very beautiful, with its great masses of yellow water-lilies and floating alge 
all through the center, and sedges, cattails, great burr reed, sagittaria, sweet 
flag, and water plantain reaching out from the shores into the shallow water. 
But at this time the water was low, leaving wide, muddy shores which were 
covered with the stranded algz and various water-weeds. 
As the shooting season was on and most of the shore-birds were gone, I 
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(OES had arrived with its reds, golds and browns; the day was 
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hardly expected to see any birds, or, at most, one or two watchful Yellow-legs 
or Pectorals. But, as I neared the swamp, three Red-backed Sandpipers were 
feeding along the shore of a little shallow lagoon. Dismounting, I worked my 
way slowly through the bushes 
and cattails on the border of the 
swamp and obtained my first shot 
when they stood in a row facing 
me from the opposite side of the 
little pond. They had seen me, 
however, and began to move off, 
slowly. Cautiously following and 
expecting them to fly every 
moment, I made two more shots 
as they were in retreat and was 
rather surprised that they did not 
fly. As they were now well aware 
of my presence, I crossed boldly 
in the open and sat down on the 
clean gravel of the bar where I 
could watch their every move. They went calmly on with their feeding, 
working back and forth in front of me, probing in the mud with their long, 
black, slightly curved bills and seemingly ignoring my presence. However, 
when they passed they would shy out around me, watching me closely from the 
tails of their eyes. I had been seated but a short time when I heard the soft, 
musical whistle of a Greater Yellow-legs, and it came wheeling down from the 
upper air and alighted gracefully on the beach some ten rods away. There 
it stood, bowing with quick little jerks and eyeing me suspiciously for a 
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GREATER YELLOW-LEGS 
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moment, and then flew away, to alight farther up the beach, then, seeming to 
gain confidence it began to work toward me. Never having been able to 
photograph this wary bird, and expecting that it would fly away, I wasted 


MARSH HAWK PURSUED BY RED-WINGED 
BLACKBIRD 


several plates on long shots, but 
it came steadily on and _ joined 
the Red-backs scarcely a rod away 
from me. Many times before had 
I tried to photograph a Yellow- 
legs but without success, and now 
as it mingled with the Red-backs 
I had my chance. It was not a 
question of getting near enough, 
but rather of catching a good 
pose and of getting one bird out 
alone or all of them in the same 
plane so they would all be in good 
focus. Always active, with little 
jerky moves, the Red-backs went 
about probing in the soft mud or 


wading out in the shallow water and sometimes swimming a little. The Yel- 
low-legs was more deliberate but always moved with infinite grace. One of 
the most graceful moves of a bird is the stretching of the wings by a Yellow- 
legs or Solitary Sandpiper, and some day I hope to catch it on a photographic 
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plate. Before noon I had used all of my dozen plates, and when I left the beach 
the birds were quietly feeding. 

When I came back with plate-holders reloaded, they were still there, and 
I took my position on the bar without disturbing them. The Red-backs always 
kept close together, so all show in each of my pictures, except one. This time 
they all came along the beach toward me, hesitating as they drew near, then 
made a detour out into the water, filing past in front of me and so close that I 
could hardly rack my lens out far enough to get them in sharp focus. 

The Yellow-legs kept mostly to the little lagoon close inside the bar where 
it scampered zigzag after the minnows or pollywogs, or probed in the muddy 
bottom, causing rings of ripples in the quiet water. 

As the shadows lengthened across the clear waters, I used my last plate, 
but still I was loth to leave. I had spent more than seven hours with these 
interesting birds, and made twenty-four shots, and, as development afterward 
proved, had bagged fifteen beautiful pictures, and my game was still alive to 
enliven the shores of other lakes and marshes, and let us hope that they reached 
their winter homes in the far South without accident. 


A Tragedy 


By LOUISE FOUCAR MARSHALL, Tucson, Ariz. 


HE House Finch bride stood for a moment on the fig tree before taking 

a drink from the bucket of water under the dripping faucet. Perhaps it 

was a Hummingbird, poised before a rosebud, or a Wren slipping in and 
out of the rose-vine, that persuaded her to fly over and investigate. A little 
spot at an intersection of the trellis, hidden by rose-leaves, seemed an ideal 
building-site. She started immediately to homestead it by bringing in a few 
sticks which she arranged for the bottom of her nest, unmindful of the fact 
that the trellis was but eight inches from the porch window, and that her nest, 
just at a convenient height, had no protecting leaves to shield it from full view 
from within the porch. 

The next morning (March 28, 1917) she came again, and with little twigs 
built up half of the skeleton framework of her cuplike nest. She worked until 
noon, alone and untiringly, her mate sitting on the fig tree singing his delight. 
Then they disappeared until evening, when she came to see if all was well. 
The next morning she was at work again. The place seemed more enchanting 
than ever, for there were strings cut at various lengths hanging all about the 
trellis, and wonderful buds of cotton-wool on the rose-thorns; even a few stray 
horsehair and downy chicken feathers were miraculously convenient. She toiled 
until noon finishing the framework, now using sticks, strings, and horsehair. 
Before bedtime she came to see that nothing had been disturbed. 

The third day she worked from morning till night, strengthening the frame- 
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work with twigs and string, stuffing the little cracks and hollows with wool 
and feathers, covering every rough twig. Many times during the day she would 
slip into the nest to try it, that it should be the right shape and size and height. 
This seemed an important part of her work, for after these trials she would 
remedy some defect, working and weaving with the materials already in the 
nest. She now evidently considered the nest finished, as she came but few times 
during the next few days, then only putting in a few downy feathers or adjust- 
ing the cotton-wool lining. She built her nest entirely alone, her mate coming 
no nearer than the fig tree, where he sat singing incessantly while she was 
at work. 

On the morning of April 3 she came early and sat quietly on the nest, her 
mate as usual singing lustily from the nearby fig tree. About 7.30 she hopped 
from the nest, calling loudly for her mate, every fiber of her body aquiver with 
excitement. He came like a shot, embraced her with great fluttering of wings 
and excited twitterings, and then they looked into the nest. Wonder of won- 
ders! A pale bluish green egg with a few dark brown spots and lines at the 
larger end. She went on to the nest, twittering snatches from lullabies, while 
he went back to the tree to tell the world of the great event. Was there ever 
so much excitement, tenderness, and romance contained in such a little scrap 
of flesh and blood! In about an hour they both left, returning two or three 
times during the day to look at the wonderful egg. 

The next morning she was on the nest again, and at 8.15 she called her 
mate to see the second egg; and after sitting for a half hour upon the eggs, 
twittering and crooning, she left with her mate, returning from time to time 
to admire her eggs. The next day at about 9.15 the third egg was laid, and the 
program of the previous days repeated. The fourth and last egg, which was a 
trifle smaller than the others, was laid the next morning at 8 o’clock. 

Each time that she laid her egg she called her mate with excited, urgent 
chirps. Always he came like the wind from his perch nearby; always they 
met with fluttering of wings, twitterings, and embraces before flying up to the 
nest to inspect the eggs; always, after the inspection, she would sit on the nest 
for about a half hour, whispering and twittering, while her mate was announc- 
ing the good news to the bird-world and singing his gratitude and joy to his 
little bride. 

After the fourth egg was laid she settled down to incubate, calling her mate 
every few hours, and then with a distinctly different note asking for food. She 
always hopped off the nest to meet him whenever he came to feed her. If he 
saw anyone approach the rose-vine, or when. within the porch we would come 
near the window, he would allay her fears with encouraging messages and she 
would answer with brave little chirps. 

On the afternoon of April 8 a severe windstorm came up, with a downpour 
of rain and hail. She was exceedingly frightened at the violence of the wind 
and the large hailstones striking her nest and herself. She called anxiously; 
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her mate came and sat beside the nest during the whole storm, sat in an un- 
sheltered spot in the very teeth of the gale, bruised by the hailstones and wet 
to the skin. After the storm was over and the sun came out again, he perched 
in the tree, drying his feathers; she called to him; he tried to sing his little 
roundelay, but only two notes came. The next morning his cold, lifeless body 
lay beneath the fig tree. The rain and hail and cold had proved too much, 
and his love and devotion to his mate had cost him his life. 

It took some time before the little bride realized that she was now a widow. 
In the morning she began calling, insistently, impatiently, then anxiously, and 
finally hopelessly. Whenever she saw a scarlet-capped Finch come to the 
drinking bucket she would call to him and fly into the fig tree voicing her hunger 
and sorrow. Many, many times during her days of incubating did she fly out 
with her tale of hunger and grief, but never was there a response from the 
passing males. <A little food-shelf with canary seed and bread-crumbs was 
hung near the nest, but only twice was she seen to eat anything. Every day 
she grew weaker and more dejected. Could she hold out until the eggs were 
hatched? 

Ten days had passed since she began incubating, and there seemed no hope 
for those four eggs, for they had often been chilled, as the weather was un- 
usually cold; and did not Coues say that eggs were usually kept at a tempera- 
ture of 100 degrees and hatched in about ten days? Fortunately she had not 
read about it and stayed on her eggs until the thirteenth day, when one little 
bird emerged from the shell; the next day two more came out to gladden the 
little mother’s heart, for she who was always so chatty, always twittering and 
bubbling over with joy, had become sad and silent, and even when the little 
birdlings came her broken heart could whisper no welcome, only feed them 
and keep them warm. 

On the second day after the little ones were hatched she met another mate 
on the fig tree by the water bucket, a somber, joyless mate. Perhaps he, too, _ 
had suffered until his voice was silenced, or perhaps his sense of duty or his 
bereavement impelled him to feed the widow and orphans. For two days he 
silently fed both mother and babies, and then during the night something 
happened,—for in the morning the nest was empty—no trace of birdlings or 
mother. No doubt she, too, shared the same fate as her family, for she never 
returned. The falling rose-leaves have filled the nest, and the rose-vine is 
deserted. 
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NEST AND EGGS OF BLACK DUCK 
Photographed April 12, 1914, at Ponkapog Pond (about 10 miles from Boston) Mass. 
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Some Notes on the Ruffed Grouse 


By H. E. TUTTLE, Simsbury, Conn. 


She did not walk with noiseless step nor did she keep a constant watch 

for possible enemies. Her footsteps on the dry leaves rustled loudly; 
her head swung forward and back as she walked, like a barnyard fowl. Twice 
she stopped, but only for a moment, then the noise of pattering footfalls began 
again as she ran toward a laurel thicket that flanked the glade. The glade was 
a bowl-shaped hollow, free from underbrush, with here and there a good-sized 
chestnut tree. On one side was the laurel thicket, interspersed with birches, 
behind which rose the steep sides of the bowl. One might have said that it 
was an amphitheatre set for a play, and not have greatly erred. 

The only spectator was lying flat beneath the low-spreading fronds of a 
young hemlock which grew near the laurels, halfway up the bowl. He held a 
bit of cord gripped tight in his hand, and in spite of his difficult position on the 
hillside he did not move. He had lain there four hours. Had you been there to 
see, you would have noted, on following up the length of cord, a bunch of 
leaves supported by a three-legged branch. The bunch of leaves was a camera, 
the three-legged branch a tripod. 

The Grouse had reached the laurels and had stopped within their shade to 
reconnoitre her position before traversing that last ten feet in the open, to the 
spot that had claimed her sole attention for the past half month. The nest 
with her ten eggs lay in the hollow at the foot of a little rotted stump. It 
faced the open woods, and in front stood the three-legged bunch of leaves, with 
its baleful glass eye glaring down into the hollow. The bunch of leaves, like a 
Cyclops, had stood guard over the nest for a week, and the hen Partridge had 
begun to regard it as a natural part of the scenery. She was a bit timid still; 
sometimes as the cord tightened she spread her tail and with ruffs extended 
hissed into the glass eye, while, unknown to her, the spectator under the hem- 
lock frond was hoping and praying that she would step back into focus. 

This time she stepped out of the laurel thicket with just a touch of defiance 
in her pose. The watcher from where he lay lost sight of her after she went 
under the stump, so that his shots were in a large part lucky, if they were in 
any way successful. He saw her disappear under the stump, threw a loop of | 
slack down the cord in the hope of provoking a new pose, then drew it tight. 
The shutter clicked, and the Grouse ran out from the stump and roared up in 
flight. 

I had been trying for two days to secure a picture of the Ruffed Grouse as 
she approached her nest. It was quite easy to snap the brooding bird; that 
merely involved leaving the camera for an hour, to return at the end of that 
time and pull the shutter by means of a long thread. I had secured some good 
pictures in that way a week previous. This new game, although it included 
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() sv the ridge that brimmed the glade a hen Partridge was hurrying. 
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mosquito-bites and personally conducted tours by ants, was more fraught with 
failures, but more exciting. ; 

I was very much surprised when I first saw this hen return to her nest, her 
footsteps were so noisy. She was not at all the ‘each-step-taken-with-care’ kind 
of bird that I had always pictured. She reminded me very much of a broody 


RUFFED GROUSE 
Photographed by H. E. Tuttle 


Plymouth Rock. (Later observations have persuaded me that individual 
birds differ very greatly in this. One Grouse that I watched and photographed 
last spring approached her nest so cautiously that I was unable to detect her 
slightest footfall until she had approached within ten feet of the spot where I 
was hiding.) I watched her for an hour one day as she budded a poplar tree, 
climbing parrot-like from limb to limb with the aid of her stout beak, nearly 
losing her footing on more than one occasion as she reached for a catkin high 
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above her head. I watched how, when the camera was pointed a little to the 
left of the nest, she invariably entered on the right, and vice versa. She 
apparently appreciated the territory swept by the lens. 

Once when I had seen her approach as far as the laurel thicket and had 
heard no further footsteps for half an hour, I pushed aside the hemlock branches 
to see, if possible, what had frightened her. There was a rush of air through 
stiff wing-quills as I showed myself, and a Red-shouldered Hawk left the dead 
limb where he had been sitting, to wing his way swiftly out of the woods. 
At another time I surprised a fat woodchuck within a yard of the nest. Whether 
he intended harm or not I do not know, for he beat a hasty retreat before I 
could satisfy my curiosity. I watched this Grouse in her efforts to overcome 
her fear from 11 o’clock in the morning till 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and out 
of four shots got one good picture. She was not absent from her nest during 
this entire time, for in order that the eggs should not get cold and that she might 
acquire confidence, I allowed her to brood at intervals. The weather was warm 
and the eggs were due to hatch in a few days. (It seems necessary to note here 
that all the eggs hatched in due course of time.) 

I have, in the not very remote past, walked the crisp autumn hillsides with 
my gun held in readiness, and, though a poor shot, have enjoyed my occasional 
kills with the pleasure of an amateur and the ensuing repertoire of a veteran; 
but birds are scarcer now, and the Ruffed Grouse, even in districts where it 
could for years wage an equal battle in the fight for existence, must inevitably 
go the way of the Heath Hen and the Prairie Chicken, unless, in addition to 
laws adequate to protect it and an honest effort to enforce them, there is a will 
to abide by the closed season which shall become part of the traditions of every 
man who calls himself a sportsman. ; 

As the bird disappears from the coverts that knew it of old, the salt of 
shooting loses its savor, and there is little pleasure in exchanging the roar of 
its wings as it bursts from cover and rockets upward through the birch-tops, 
or bores its way, bullet-like, through a tangle of underbrush, for the fading 
colors of a reminiscence. For theRuffed Grouse is an inspiration; his spring 
drumming wakes the old desires toward a life in the open, and the roar of his 
wings among the dry leaves of the November woods quickens with secure 
delight the hearts of wayfarers on the upland trails. 
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VI. HORNED LARKS 
Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


The Horned Larks are among the most puzzling as well as most interesting 
of North American birds. They are the only native Larks in North America, 
but have not the usual gift of song that has made famous some of the European 
members of the family. All the American Horned Larks belong to a single spe- 
cies and exhibit geographic variation to a degree shown by few birds. No less 
than twenty-three subspecies of Otocoris alpestris inhabit America, and they 
range as far south as Bogota in Colombia, and north to the Arctic Ocean. 
All but five of these forms occur in North America proper, and there are others 
to be described. The distribution of the North American races is as follows: 

The Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris alpestris) breeds in northeastern 
North America, north at least to Hudson Bay; west to Hudson Bay; south to 
the southern end of James Bay and to Newfoundland; and east to Labrador. 
It winters west to Manitoba and Nebraska, south to Louisiana and South 
Carolina; and is of casual occurrence in Greenland and the Bermuda 
Islands. 

Hoyt’s Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris hoyti) breeds in middle northern 
Canada, north to the Boothia Peninsula; west to the valley of the Mackenzie 
River; south to Lake Athabaska; and east to Hudson Bay. It winters south to 
Nevada, Kansas, Ohio, and Long Island, N. Y. 

The Pallid Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris arcticola) breeds in north- 
western North America, north to northern Alaska; west to western Alaska; 
south to southern Alaska and central British Columbia; and east to Yukon 
Territory. It ranges in winter south to Oregon, Utah, and Montana. 

The Saskatchewan Horned Lark (Ofocoris alpestris enthymia) breeds 
north to central Saskatchewan; west to eastern Montana, eastern Wyoming, 
and eastern Colorado; south to northwestern Texas; and east to central Kansas, 
central Nebraska, and central North Dakota. In winter it ranges south to 
southern Texas, and casually west to Utah and Arizona. 

The Prairie Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris praticola) breeds in the north- 
eastern United States and southeastern Canada; north to southwestern Quebec 
and central Ontario; west to western Manitoba, eastern North Dakota, and 
eastern Kansas; south to central Missouri, central Ohio, and Long Island, N. Y.; 
and east to New Brunswick. It winters south to Texas and South Carolina; 
casually southwest to Colorado and Arizona. 

The Texas Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris giraudi) is a permanent 
resident in the coast region of Texas and northeastern Tamaulipas. 

The Desert Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris leucolaema) breeds in the 
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interior of the western United States, and north to southern Alberta; west to 
western Montana and western Nevada; south to south-central Nevada, 
southern Utah, southern Colorado, eastern and central southern New Mexico, 
and central western Texas; and east to central northern Texas, central Colorado, 
central Wyoming, and central Montana. In winter it ranges south to south- 
eastern California, Sonora, Chihuahua, and southern Texas. 

The Montezuma Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris occidentalis) breeds 
in central New Mexico, west to central Arizona. It ranges south in winter to 
northern Sonora, northern Chihuahua, and central western Texas. 

The Chihuahua Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris aphrasta) is resident in 
the southeastern corner of Arizona, the southwestern corner of New Mexico, 
and southeast through Chihuahua to Durango and southern Coahuila. 

The Scorched Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris adusta) breeds in central 
southern Arizona and winters south to northern Sonora and northern Chi- 
huahua. 

The Bleached Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris leucansiptila) is resident 
in the southwestern corner of Arizona, the northeastern corner of Lower 
California, and north through the extreme western edge of Arizona, and the 
southeastern border of California to southern Nevada. 

The Mojave Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris ammophila) breeds in south- 
ern California from the Mojave Desert north to Owens Valley, and winters 
south to the Mexican Border. 

The California Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris actia) is resident in middle 
and western California, north to San Francisco, and south to the Pacific side 
of northern Lower California. ' 

The Magdalena Horned Lark (Ofocoris alpestris enertera) is resident on 
the Pacific side of central and southern Lower California. 

The Island Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris insularis) is resident on the 
Santa Barbara Islands, Calif. 

The Ruddy Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris rubea) is resident i in the mid- 
dle portion of the Sacramento Valley in central northern California. 

Merrill’s Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris merrilli) breeds in the north- 
western United States, and north to south central British Columbia; west to 
central Washington and central Oregon; south to northeastern California; and_, 
east to northwestern Nevada, central Idaho, and northwestern Montana, In 
winter it goes as far south as central California. 

The Streaked Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris strigata) breeds in western 
Washington and western Oregon. It ranges south in winter to northern Cali- 
fornia and east to eastern Washington and eastern Oregon. 

The accompanying map shows more graphically the breeding ranges of the 
various North American Horned Larks. Some of the western races seem to be 
strictly resident; but most of the others are more or less migratory; and several 
subspecies thus may be found at the same season in one locality. Owing to 
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great seasonal and other variation among the Horned Larks, their migratory 
movements are in most cases impossible to trace except by the examination 


of specimens. 


In the following tables records of the typical Horned Lark are marked (*); 
Hoyt’s Horned Lark (t); the Pallid Horned Lark ({); the Prairie Horned Lark 
(||); and the Desert Horned Lark ({j). All the other records are not with 
certainty subspecifically determinable. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number ? 
LOCALITY Gi yee igs) our opatere aii meg: cxeseecey 

Gasanslere, Nef IIlpcoscucaoancasca: | January 20, 1893 
KorkwoodsiGass: jsaegs emia | | January 20, 1893 
Charlestonsas?)Cs?aee sere eae wee January 20, 1893 
Raleighs NinGt5lll Senet naitede eye cr | | February 20, 1895 
Raleigh @NeiCisse teenie eenkas ss 4 February 3 February 20, 1895 
Prench, Greekss Wis Vianna een leis | February 15, 1891 
Washington. De. Cane erie rer cerreaa 13 February 25 | April 7, 1889 
Philadelphiatwe ate. neice ameter ei 5 March 1 March 12, 1791 
Hackettstowie Nie Seen iene ne ee | March 21, 1916 
iINewa Elarven=. Connie meer arenes | April 15, 1882 
Rortlandss Comms: anette 3 March 25 | March 30, 1899 
Providences Reg laar eee eee ee eee II March 9 | March 31, 1900 
\yi@oyelss ISIS IMEI. cagccanonsseposc 3 April 15 | April 20, 1890 
lee mmien da CIMENEEE YS, 65 Gen poo dood uae 5 April 6 April 17, 1909 
Bostons Massa eerie cient ee 13 March 26 April ro, 1909 
PearleRiver jaar tee eee February 22, 1895 
Athens= 0 enter ieee ee tole 7 March 26 April 26, 1909 
IGS -chokt OV AGEs om oo nono bop au See cae 2 March 24 April 8, 1906 
Oberlin {Ohio*rge sree citar 6 March 2 | April 1, 1899 
OberlingO bio tee eee ner eae 3 February 18 | February 24, 1904 
Teahwacnoyoiiin, INDE nosh oo sco aoe koa oe 3 February 23. | March fo, 1805 
Austin, Tex: ka.niee oe ee neat 2 March 27 | April 11, 1894 
Tincoln Nebalaeerse sro ae February 4, 1899 
CandoANaDale secon meee te April 22, 1895 
Chilliwack Ba Get Namnsn oe eee eae | April 29, 1889 

Number | . 

LOCALITY of years’ Average date of Earliest date of 

record spring arrival spring arrival 
Scotch. bakesiNee Bb setae eee eee ene 7 March 6 Februar 1908 
PictouyuN sy oceme wating eter ene: 3 | April to March be tae 
Montreal Oteb eae ereneeeeen ae 9 March 8 February 23, 1913 
Coyellowte, OWENS, o6onaccasonsvaacse 4 April 9 March 16, 1888 


Raradises vabrad Ones ene tee 
Bore simpsonse Ml acke tne eee 
Hortolmpsonw\ ack aan eeany ee 
HorLty= nail eee Gu cOn see ee ee 


April 22, 1913 
April 28, 1904 
May to, 1904 
May 10, 1898 
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LOCALITY | pee | Average date of Latest date of 
mecordl last one observed last one observed 
hicoralalspiuabradors sees ee eee. | October 12, 1912 
Scorch: Bake wNr By wo eae eee. 6 | November 2 November 27, 1913 
Montreal Ouebece a: arpa a tes ie) October 30 November 15, 1908 
Ottawa, CO) Tie eet ae ree ey 8 October 24 November 11, 1898 
Listowel, (ONITEs <a are ee i) ene 4 November 19 | November 24, 1900 
Pr simpson, Mack. oo .s5..ii-. ©". October 3, 1860 
iindianpilead saskapen sane oe a. ee November 25, 1890 


——————??7.=€"—0?3RKCgoqeqQqjE{g{2}9qeo>0#?)3>>qQqQqQ00 


LOCALITY ye | Average date of Earliest date of 
recond fall arrival fall arrival 

BG SLOT VIASS We Repegeye tty = eyeiele Sess tics e 9 ; October 22 October 7, 1909 
Etacveecl Mass eh eunee kan eens se ie ais ees 8 October 25 October 19, 1907 
Wioodssbole Massena. .e..0 2.) 02-5 5 October 23 October 7, 1889 
iINewatlaven Conn: tess ete Je a October 29, 1888 
bein Getone INs [Sa tance one sete oe cake os November 12, 1905 
WWiashtineton i) :; Gee ee fama S. aoe 9 December 5 October 29, 1889 
Miashinetony IDiiGAl 14 cence cerns eae August 11, 18&9 
BmentcheGreekeWeaViiert tee 2 eet len 2 October 24 October 12, 1891 
alerg ase Net Gules ace Se ls December 7, 1886 
Rael pled Cnn to eae, Nr 4 | December 9 November 21, 1888 
ClaytonnGors Gail|> =o tars oe cece: - November 30, 1907 
Ottawa Ont sagen he eee September 27, 1890 
Hislop ovale Vin clincanspirs a sh ase eeny oe September 13, 1905 
Ei sieacoyund oe SM EYel ea eye ae Ole eu ie ee B November 15 | November 13, 1891 
Oberlin Obie me 8 se se els os 4 | December 9 November 14, 1896 
[i Srobiles oy A ie Re ee, Ae ene SR aeeEe November 12, 1904 
/ANtalnWers V8 IReN OW ie Bees CY, och I ete oe 7 October 16 September 29, 1903 
Okanagan Pandimng, Ba. (C.22:...5....- 6 September 11 | August 25, 1907 
ChifliwackwB. (Cle yen, Ae cede 2 August 28 August 28, 1889 
fiicoluamy Ne ne ews et ane December 24, 1908 
Giddings dl css ]|te ses oe her, 40h ae November 3, 1889 
PSUS UUM LXer ny eine crt sweets cack. 3 October 9 October 8, 1893 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 


FIFTIETH PAPER 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


In its distribution and geographic variations the Horned Lark is among 
the most interesting of North American birds. The facts that it is the only 
American member of a family of some 200 species, and that, in spite of its 
plasticity, none of the American races have become specifically distinct from 
each other or, as a group, from the Old-World species, leads us to believe that 
the Horned Lark has reached this country in, geologically speaking, compara- 
tively recent times. 
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Nevertheless, it has become widely distributed, and where local conditions 
are suited to its peculiar needs as a terrestrial bird, it thrives in widely varying 
climatic surroundings from the cold, moist Arctic tundras to the burning deserts 
of Mexico. 

It is common even on the Andean plateau of Bogoté, Colombia, though 
between this distant locality and southern Mexico no form of the species is 
known. And here we have an ornithological index of climatic changes, the 
significance of which strongly tempts speculation. With birds which vary 
geographically as much as do the Horned Larks, the problem of field identifica- 
tion becomes difficult and its solution is apt to be far from satisfactory. Fortu- 
nately, however, many of these forms are restricted to certain areas, and while 
in the winter the more northern races invade the ranges of those to the south, 
the student may, at least in the nesting season, name the bird seen by the 
locality in which it is found. I make no attempt, therefore, to describe racial 
differences but refer the student to the map accompanying Dr. Oberholser’s 
paper. As the race which will doubtless come to the attention of the largest 
number of Brrp-Lore’s readers, I describe the plumage changes of the Prairie 
Horned Lark. 

Prairie Horned (Shore) Lark (Otocoris alpestris praticola; Figs. 4, 5.) In 
nestling plumage a Horned Lark looks more like the chick of some gallinaceous 
bird than the young of a passerine species. Or, expressed technically, it sug- 
gests a precocial rather than an altricial bird. This juvenal plumage is brownish 
above, the feathers being tipped with buffy spots, the breast is paler, with an 
admixture of black, the throat and abdomen whitish, the former being some- 
times slightly tinted with pale yellow. 

The postjuvenal (first fall) molt is complete. The first winter plumage 
resembles Fig. 5. Male and female are much alike, but the former has more 
black on the forehead and usually fewer streaks on the breast. There is no 
spring, or prenuptial molt, and the summer dress is acquired by wear which 
more clearly reveals and more sharply defines the black areas of the breast 
and head. 

With the fall molt feathers are acquired with fringes which partly conceal 
these areas. There is now little or no difference between young and adult 
birds, but the latter, as a rule, have fewer streaks on the breast. 

As the frontispiece shows, the Prairie Horned Lark (Figs. 4, 5) is a slightly 
smaller bird than the Horned Lark (Fig. 5), from which it further differs in 
having the forehead postocular region and line over the eye white instead of 
yellow, and there is less yellow on the throat. 

The character of the variations of the other races of this species are indicated 
by the remaining figures in our plate, from the bleached race of the desert to 
the deeply colored ones of more humid regions. 


AAotes from Field and Study 


Memories of the Passenger Pigeon 


The last flock of Passenger Pigeons that 
I remember seeing was about 1886-7. 
It was in the late autumn, after the leaves 
had fallen from the trees. There were 
about 120 birds in the flock. They 
lighted in the top of a large beech tree; 
and, finding that the beechnuts had fallen 
out of the hulls, dropped in rapid succes- 
sion from branch to branch till all had 
reached the ground. I never have seen 
more intense activity or seeming system 
in feeding than those birds displayed. 
They worked in a wing-shaped group, 
moving nervously forward in one direc- 
tion around the tree, gleaning the entire 
nut-covered space as they went. Those 
falling to the rear of the flock, where the 
nuts were picked up, kept flopping across 
to the front so as to get the advantage of 
the unpicked ground. A few that wandered 
apart in search of scattered nuts kept 
scurrying about and tilting as they 
picked them up and then hurried back to 
the flock as if they feared that the flock 
would soon be through feeding and off 
on the wing. This restless, voracious 
activity was continued till the flock took 
fright and burst into the air, to fly away 
and disappear as a small cloud. Will 
they ever appear again?>—HIBBARD J. 
Jewett, Xenta, Ohio. 


Notes from Canandaigua, N. Y. 


There appeared in the Brigham Hall 
grounds, May 18, 1917, a bird seldom 
seen north of New Jersey—the Blue- 
gray Gnatcatcher,—a male in fine plum- 
age. 

This Gnatcatcher is a tiny bird, not 
much over 4 inches in length, having an 
exceedingly long tail, which has white 
outer feathers. Like its Kinglet relatives, 
it had the same habit of flitting nervously 
from twig to twig. 

We noted his flycatching habit of tak- 


ing insects on the wing with wonderful 
dexterity, and saw that, at all times, he 
kept his tail sticking up in the air. The 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, seemingly, is a 
bird of the tree-tops, for he remained in 
them most of the time he was under our 
observation. At times, he was not un- 
willing to show off his delicate, trim body, 
which was whitish underneath and blue- 
gray above, by coming down among the 
lower branches and to the shrubbery. It 
was then we could plainly distinguish the 
narrow black band over the forehead and 
eyes. 

The Gnatcatcher sang its rather feeble 
but exquisitely finished song, many times. 
The call-note was heard, too. It is ‘tsee, 
tsee, tsee’, and sounded a bit like the 
squeak of a mouse. 

Its dainty coloring, sweet, whispered 
song, graceful posture, and _ constant 
motion would be sure to attract attention 
at any time. 

Former Canandaigua records of this 
uncommon summer visitant, given in 
Eaton’s ‘Birds of New York,’ are of two 
birds secured June 3, 1886, and one seen 
April 25, 1906. 

This year’s record would seem to prove 
beyond a doubt that the Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher was seen by the same 
observer, Dr. H. C. Burgess, at Brigham 
Hall last season. Because amateurs see 
rare birds not seen by experienced ob- 
servers, they say: “Oh, no! You could 
not possibly have seen that.” Dr. Burgess 
detected the presence of the bird again 
this spring and spread the good news by 
the telephone, so that many bird-lovers, 
including the ‘experienced’ observers, 
were given opportunity to be convinced 
that the Blue-gray Gnatcatcher was really 
in our midst. It remained three days. 

A pair of Red-bellied Woodpeckers 
made their first appearance in Canan- 
daigua the latter part of December, 1916, 
and spent the winter. They visited two 
feeding-stations in the city. The male 
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was found dead on our Main Street, hav- 
ing perished in a sleet storm March 16, 
1917. The female was about until late in 
May. 

On February 16, 1917, the European 
Starling made its first appearance in our 
city in below-zero weather. It was found 
in an exhausted condition on the porch 
of the home of A. P. Wilbur, Gibson 
Street. It was feeding on woodbine 
berries. Bread-crumbs were thrown on the 
porch floor. It partook of these freely. 
It remained all day. The following morn- 
ing, with mercury at six below zero, it 
breakfasted at the same place. After 
satiating its appetite it flew away and 
was seen no more. 

Carolina Wrens (May 23), Saw Whet 
Owls, a young Golden Eagle, and an 
American Three-toed Woodpecker (May 
20 to 23) were rare birds observed by 
Ernest H. Watts and Addison P. Wilbur 
about the grounds at Sonnenberg, Mrs. F. 
F. Thompson’s estate at the edge of the 
city, during the spring migration — 
GrorGIA B. GARDNER, Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Mockingbird in Iowa 


One day, about the middle of May, my 
husband and I were visiting Cottonwood 
Cemetery. It was a sunny afternoon, and 
a number of us had gathered there to 
clean up the grounds for Decoration Day. 
As I was wandering about the grounds I 
was attracted by a bird singing on the top 
of a tall pine tree close by. I supposed the 
bird to be a Thrasher and sat down to 
listen to his song, but soon discovered that 
it was no Thrasher this time. Becoming 
more interested, I ventured nearer, and 
after along wait I found that my bird was 
a Mockingbird, trilling, warbling, whist- 
ling and calling like a Jay, a Crow, and 
mocking many other birds. Being a bird- 
lover, I stood spellbound as I listened to 
the wonderful medley of song, and after 
seeing the bird and his manner of flight, 
color, etc., I was convinced that it was a 
southern Mockingbird, and no doubt had 
a nest in the pine and a mate sitting, but I 
could not discover the nest. On Decora- 
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tion Day morning we visited Cottonwood 
Cemetery, and what was my surprise and 
delight to again see and hear my beautiful 
bird. Although he. seemed much excited 
and nervous, he stayed by and bravely 
sang. He sometimes gave an alarm-call 
but soon seemed to gather courage and try 
to assure himself and mate that all was 
well in spite of the commotion going on, the 
beating of the drum, the shrill music of 
the fife, the marching of men, women, and 
children, and the parting salute of the 
rifles. I have heard since that the young 
birds have hatched and are now out of the 
nest. I hope to be able to go to see the 
family again before they leave us. I claim 
the honor of being the discoverer of these 
Mockingbirds, the first I have ever heard 
or seen.—Mrs. JOHN FREEMAN, Lake 
City, Iowa. 


Feeding the Blue Jays 


Since the days of John J. Audubon the 
Blue Jay has been considered a thief, 
robber, and undesirable citizen, but its 
beautiful plumage and modest habits make 
it really attractive. 

Last winter a pair of Blue Jays afforded 
a great deal of amusement and taught me 
many things of interest. Having observed 
two Blue Jays flitting about in the trees, 
and listening to their shrill screams, which 
was a real pleasure to me, and thinking 
they might appreciate a change in their 
place of boarding, on October 14 I put a 
small shelf on the sill of my window and 
placed on it a few peanuts. On October 
18 the Blue Jays visited the food-shelf 
for the first time and ate or carried away 
all the peanuts. They continued to fre- 
quent the shelf as long as any feed was 
placed on it. The birds were just social 
visitors, frequenting the food-shelf at 
irregular intervals and becoming rather 
tame. Snow began to fall on the evening 
of November 12. Thenext day there were 
about two inches of snow on the ground, 
and it was very cold. Early in the morn- 
ing I placed about a dozen peanuts on the 
food-shelf and noticed that the Blue Jays, 
first one, then the other, then both, came 
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to the food-shelf. In a short time the pea- 
nuts were all gone and I put out more. I 
continued to feed them until they had 
eaten, as I supposed, a pint or more of pea- 
nuts. I noticed that each bird flew away 
with one or two peanuts in its bill and soon 
returned. Thinking that there must be 
something wrong with the birds’ appetites, 
I went out to observe where they went 
when they flew away and what they did 
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with the peanuts. I found that the birds 
were working diligently, carrying the pea- 
nuts away and hiding them. They hid 
them under the snow, on the ground under 
a few leaves, under some weeds close to 
the side of a house, under loose shingles 
on a house-roof, and under leaves in an 
eave-trough. I scraped away the snow 
where I saw one of the birds hide a pea- 
nut and found several which had been 
hidden. When there was no food on the 
shelf the birds would search out the pea- 
nuts which they hid several days before. 


One day I tied several peanuts on a string 
and left them on the food-shelf. The 
first Blue Jay to arrive took the string of 
nuts and flew away to a nearby house-roof 
and ate them. No other birds found the 
food-shelf until December 20, when a Red- 
bellied Woodpecker began coming for 
feed, but it was always shy. Nuthatches 
found the shelf late in January—A. J. 
DavisMAN, Morgantown, W. Va. 


BLUE JAY AT THE FOOD-SHELF 


Nighthawk in New York City, March 28 


A Nighthawk was observed by the 
writer, flying about over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Station in New York City late on 
the afternoon of March 28, 1918. The 
call-note was also heard several times. This 
is a month earlier than the earliest date 
recorded for the species near Orient, L. I. 

Mr. Forbush, in the extremely inter- 
esting ‘Bulletin of Information,’ No. IV, 
reports one in Demarest, N. J., on March 
20, 1918.—Roy Latuam, Orient, L. I. 
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Are Starlings as Hardy as English 
Sparrows? 


There was a flock of Starlings about 
Kingsbury Street during the season of 
t916. They had probably been there some 
time, and early in December were trying 
to drive the English Sparrows from the 
belfries of the churches and the school- 
house. There is also another flock that 
nests or roosts about Pattens Mills, 
perhaps in the belfry of the church, three 
or four miles west of Kingsbury Street. 

During the winter of 1916-17—not a 
severe winter here—Starlings would occa- 
sionally come about the house and orchard 
trees, and a flock of twenty-five birds came 
the latter part of January for frozen apples. 
They were rather shy and easily frightened 
away. Dec. 28,1917, there was a flock of 
thirty Starlings about, and, two days later, 
two birds came. Nothing more was seen 
of them until March 13, 1918, when two 
birds came and remained about the orchard 
trees for half an hour. 

The extremely cold wave of the winter 
of 1917-18 was from December 29 to 
January 5, when the mercury went as low 
as 40 degrees below zero in this vicinity, 
and only a few hours during that interval 
of time registered above zero. At the 
village of Fort Ann, Miss Hattie T. Burn- 
ham said several Starlings were found 
perishing from the extreme temperature, 
and although brought into the house near 
a fire, the birds very soon died. I am 
under the impression that many of the 
Starlings in this region succumbed because 
of the severe cold weather of the past 
winter. This section is about 43.5” north 
latitude, and I doubt very much if the 
Starling can hold its own, thrive, and do 
well at a much higher latitude, as the 
English Sparrow most certainly does. 

The Starling is a more attractive bird 
than the English Sparrow. Near Hudson 
Falls, I have been told that the Starling 
drives away and usurps the nesting- 
places made by the Woodpeckers. At 
Shushan, the southern part of Washington 
County, Mr. Frank Dobbin writes me that 
the Starlings, during January, 1918, were 
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seen feeding on the ‘bobs’ of the staghorn 
sumac, and that a Starling had been seen 
to pursue and kill an English Sparrow. 

The winter of 1917-18 has been made 
notable here by the presence of a Northern 
Shrike or two, which occasionally would 
come about the house and drive the Tree 
Sparrows up from their ‘hayseed’ table 
in the garden.—Stewarr H. BURNHAM, 
Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


Two Corrections 


The August issue of Brrp-Lore contains 
two errors for which the Editor is re- 
sponsible: (1) the author of the article 
entitled ‘Spotted Sandpiper Colonies’ is 
Julian K. Potter, not J. W. Lippincott 
as given. (2) H. E. Tuttle’s Studies of 
the Nesting Habits of the Nashville 
Warbler were made at Simsbury, Conn., 
not Lake Forest, Ill., as stated —EpiTor. 


House Sparrows Robbing Robins 


In the July-August number of Brrp- 
Lore is a note by C. Bonning, of Detroit, 
Mich., telling of seeing a House Sparrow 
steal an angleworm from a Robin—a 
common sight this summer on the lawns 
of this city. Not infrequently several 
Sparrows, instead of one, gather about a 
feeding Robin and accompany it as it 
runs from place to place. While digging 
operations are in progress, the ‘bandits’ 
sit expectantly around, not far from the 
Robin’s head, watching for results and 
ready to swoop in the moment the worm 
appears. Sometimes the Robins are so 
annoyed by the pestiferous band that they 
give up the quest and go hungry for the 
time. It is strange that a bird as big as a 
Robin has no more ‘spunk.’ Once in awhile 
they will resist and a rough-and-tumble 
fight will take place, but the Sparrow is 
more than likely to come off victor, with 
the booty in its bill. 

I have also seen the Robin systemati- 
cally robbed by the Red-winged Black- 
bird in exactly the same way when it was 
digging the big white grubs of the cock- 
chafer from an infested lawn. In this case 
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the Blackbirds waited close by until the 
holes were finished, when they ‘rushed’ 
the Robins, which always retreated, and 
pulled out the grubs themselves. I fear 
that the Robin, despite our love for him, 
is but an arrant ‘pacifist’ at heart —Tuos. 
S. Roperts, Minneapolis, Minn. 


An Oregon Oriole 


The place is a veritable paradise for 
birds. An old brown house, half hidden 
by giant rose bushes climbing to the roof; 
wide lawns with open stretches, where sun- 
shine and shadow play hide-and-seek; 
sleepy firs, towering maples, locusts, and 
poplars for shade; hedges of roses and 
sweet peas to shut out the dust of the 
street; basins of clean, cool water under 
a dripping tap, where the birds come often 
to drink and bathe. 

There I first heard of the Oriole, not an 
Oriole, but the Oriole. Six summers 
before, a boy threw a stone at him and 
broke his wing. The brown-house people 
found him in time to save him from 
prowling cats, bound up his broken wing, 
and now receive yearly reward, for he 
returns each season and builds nearby. 
They know him by his wavering flight 
and the cluster of white feathers that 
never lays smoothly on the broken wing. 

I was calling at the brown house one 
May afternoon, when a flash of yellow past 
the window caught my eye, and an instant 
later a bird’s voice rang out a song of 
greeting. The lady of the house ran to 
the window, saying, “That must be our 
Oriole.”’ I asked why she said ‘‘our Oriole,” 
and got his story. 

This is about as she told it to me: 

“For several weeks following his injury 
we fed the Oriole from a window-ledge, 
and until the going-away time in the 
fall he seldom failed to appear at a regular 
hour for his breakfast. 

“The next spring my husband built 
a cooler-cupboard over the north kitchen 
window, and for a temporary protection 
tacked a mosquito netting loosely over the 
exposed side. 

“Tt was early strawberry season, and I 
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had a dish of choice ones set there beside 
a bowl of cream, ready for lunch. Going 
to the cupboard on some errand, I saw 
my luscious berries all nibbled raw, and 
the cream spotted with pink. ‘A mouse,’ 
I cried. We searched cupboards, pantry, 
and closets but found no four-footed thief. 
The strawberry and cream episode re- 
mained a mystery. 

“T think it was the next morning as we 
were eating breakfast, a slight tapping on 
the window glass made us glance that 
way. There on the ledge sat an Oriole, his 
cocked head and twinkling eyes seeming to 
say, ‘Don’t you know me? Don’t you 
know me?’ 

“Our first thoughts and words were, 
‘Can it be our Oriole?’ We cautiously 
opened the window, and he promptly flew 
away, though only to the nearest tree. 
That settled our doubts, for he flew in the 
old zigzag manner. 

“We were pleased as two children and 
immediately laid out a tempting tidbit 
for our traveler. Meanwhile he watched 
from the tiptop branches, pouring out his 
joy in the clearest, purest notes you ever 
heard. A flash and twitter, and, lo, two 
Orioles were where one had been before. 
He had brought his mate, but we couldn’t 
be sure whether she was the old wife or a 
new. 

“One morning, a little later, my 
neighbor’s little daughter was playing 
about the kitchen while I did my morn- 
ing work. Suddenly she gave out a funny 
little squeal, and cried, ‘Oh, look Auntie, 
look! look!’ A chubby finger pointed to the 
cooler-cupboard. There, in the very center 
of a fresh currant pie, stood Mr. Oriole, 
filling his ‘tummie’ and likewise that of his 
more timid mate, who fluttered and coaxed 
and chirped just outside the danger- 
line. The mystery was solved; but what 
was to be done with the beautiful, daring 
robber? 

“Well, we put up a wire netting, for 
such impudence was past our endurance. 
For days he fought that netting like a 
thing alive, beating it with beak and claw. 
In some way we discovered that if a berry 
were placed close against the screen, the 
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bird managed to get the greater part 
through the mesh of the wires. 

“Since then he and his mate have come 
every season to be fed from the cooler- 
cupboard, and every year they have 
raised a family in their hanging-nest some- 
where herein the yard.’”-— ELLA GETCHELL, 
Willmar, Minn. 


Memories of a Rainy Day 


Today as I sit thinking of many things 
and listening to the patter of the raindrops 
without, the character of the day calls to 
my mind another rainy day in the spring 
when I spent two of the most delightful 
hours of my life looking in upon a center of 
bird activity. 

It was about 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
when Sam and I set out to a pond nearly 
2 miles east of town which is known as the 
‘Lily Pond’ because of the large water- 
lilies found therein summer. We ‘plopped’ 
along in the mud and water through a 
slow, drizzling rain. A great many heavy 
rains had fallen that spring, and every 
little depression in the ground was stand- 
ing full of water. 

After nearly an hour of wading through 
the mud we arrived at the pond, which, 
on account of the heavy rains, was higher 
than usual. It is a shallow, marshy pond 
200 yards long and 50 yards wide. The 
water extends 20 to 30 feet back among the 
masses of sedges and rushes. It is an ideal 
place for marsh birds. About 6 feet from 
the north bank, projecting out of the water, 
is a ridge 3 to 4 feet wide and over 50 feet 
long. Upon this ridge, and about 30 feet 
from a small branching willow tree, is a 
large pile of brush. 

We crawled along through the sumac 
bushes and high grass on the north until 
we got close to the pond. Hiding behind 
a clump of little scrubby trees near the 
edge, we saw a large number of Coots and 
five Spoonbill, or Shoveller Ducks,— 
three drakes and two hens. 

A great amount of bird-life was on the 
pond. Looking east I could see the Ducks 
and down in the west end I discovered an 
old Mallard hen. I counted the Mud-hens 
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or Coots. There were between twenty-five 
and thirty. As I looked across the pond 
a large Bittern came over from the river 
and alighted among the sedges. From 
time to time I could see him stepping 
about, searching for his evening meal, and 
once or twice I heard his hoarse squawk. 
Hearing a noise at my left I turned and 
saw a reddish brown bird with a long bill 
and moderately long legs sitting upon the 
brush-pile. His head was drawn down 
against his shoulders, and he appeared to 
have a very short neck. He sat there 
calmly gazing out across the pond and 
often uttering a single, short, nasal call- 
note, similar in quality to that of the 
Nighthawk, but of shorter duration. He 
was a puzzler to me. I had never seen one 
like him nor heard the call before. 

About this time it was getting darker. 
The rain had slackened. Bird-notes sprang 
up from everywhere. From all parts of the 
marsh came the rapid rattlings and cluck- 
ings which I knew to be the call-notes of 
the Rails then feeding. Twitterings and 
peepings of Sandpipers and Phalaropes 
could be heard along the ridge. Across the 
pond from me a flock of lesser Yellow- 
legs walked about searching for food. 
Their long, stilt-like legs seemed almost 
too weak and unsteady to hold up their 
weight. I heard a splashing from the east. 
A flock of birds, twelve in number, came 
out from the weeds along the north bank, 
and sitting low in the water, their backs 
hardly showing, glided out toward the 
middle of the pond. They swam in the 
shape of a large V, a large one leading. 
Again a splash and. they could not be seen. 
In a few seconds they appeared again, 
widely scattered over the surface of the 
pond. They continued the leaping, splash- 
ing, and diving as if they heartily enjoyed 
it and were having a good frolic. I recog- 
nized them as Pied-billed Grebes. 

The Coots scattered and some came so 
close that I could have touched them. The 
Spoonbills came back down the pond and 
passed me not 15 feet away. Another 
splash, as a muskrat, cleaving the water, 
swam up the pond, carrying a piece of a 
sedge for his house. I could see the Caro- 
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lina and Virginia Rails now. They were 
daintily picking their way along the edges 
of the rushes, gathering seeds and insects 
(for Rails do nearly all of their feeding 
toward dusk). The brown bird on the 
brushpile stopped his calling, stretched out 
his neck, and, with the most fastidious 
placing of his feet, stepped off the old 
dead limbs. Behold, a King Rail! I 
recognized it instantly, although it was 
the first that I had ever seen. I then got a 
better view with my naked eye than I 
ever expect to have again, for he walked 
down to the edge of the ridge, swam across 
to the main bank, and came down along 
the edge, not 6 feet away! What a 
beauty! He walked along without con- 
cern, hardly giving me a glance, closing the 
toes of each foot as it was raised and slowly 
opening them again as they were carefully 
placed upon the ground. He looked like a 
creature from another world. Could any 
bird be as smooth, as neat, as clean, or as 
beautiful? 

It grew darker and the rain increased. 
The bird-songs gradually ceased. One 
by one the birds disappeared. The Grebes 
returned to the sedges, the Ducks to the 
other end of the pond, and the Rails and 
Sandpipers sank back into the rushes. 
The Bittern could be seen no more. The 
Coots drew into the weeds for the night and 
all was still. The surface of the pond was 
calm and unbroken, save by the steadily 
increasing fall of the rain—Howarp K. 
GLovyp, Ottawa, Kans. 


Wild-Fowl of the Susquehanna Flats 


On December 5, I revisited, after an 
absence of five years, that great paradise of 
the wild-fowl, the Susquehanna Flats. 
_ Situated at the head of the Chesapeake, 
where the Susquehanna broadens out 
into the bay, the Flats are a somewhat 
obscurely defined tract of waters about 
200 square miles in area, 3 to 6 feet in 
depth when the tide is in; and the whole 
region is practically one vast bed of wild 
celery. The Susquehanna Flats have been 
famous as ducking grounds ever since 
Colonial days, not only because of the 
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great abundance of wild-fowl which the 
natural food of the waters attracts, but 
because of the prime quality of the celery- 
fed game. 

I have looked in vain through my 
unbroken set of Brrp-Lores for a note or 
record about the region by some orni- 
thologist who is closely familiar with the 
wild life of the Susquehanna Flats. Surely 
there are few regions in the United States 
which offer greater scope for observation 
and study of water-birds of all kinds. 

To me an expedition to the Flats, 
50 miles from my home, is an event pre- 
ceded by days of happy anticipation and 
followed by permanent memories. I go 
as a sportsman, but most of the thrills of 
my day in the boat come to me from the 
birds that are not shot. To get the real 
spirit of the Flats it is necessary to be on 
them before the hills of the eastern shore 
are sharply defined against the brighten- 
ing sky. Then, in the vanishing gloom, a 
consciousness of the presence of the wild 
life about almost imperceptibly passes 
into glimpses of shadowy movements, until 
a swish of wings helps the eye to a vague 
flock in the gray. Gradually the picture- 
esque scene unfolds. There are Canvas- 
backs, and again and again Canvasbacks, 
thousands upon thousands of them, in 
curving, reforming lines; there are quick- 
beating Blackheads (Scaups), Black Ducks, 
Bull-heads (Golden-eyes), South Souther- 
lies (Old Squaws), and several other 
species restlessly moving about over the 
feeding-grounds; there are many rigid 
formations of Canada Geese; and there 
are scattered flocks of Swans moving along 
like great snowy aéroplanes. It is all a 
joyously impressive sight. The voices, 
the forms, the spirit of bird-life are 
gloriously staged at sunrise in December 
on the Susquehanna Flats. 

A strong element of my pleasure on 
my recent visit was the notable increase 
of wild-fowl since I had last been to the 
region. Canvasbacks seem to be four or 
five times more plentiful. Even the market 
hunters of Havre de Grace, who at first 
bitterly opposed spring shooting laws and 
who looked upon federal regulations as 
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encroachment upon their time-honored 
rights, are enthusiastic about the increase 
in Ducks, and attribute it solely to the new 
legislation. In spite of widespread decoy 
shooting during the season, in spite of the 
sink-box man who brags of his 200 head 
per day, and in spite of occasional ‘big 
gunning’ of the Ducks at night (an evil 
practice that still persists), the Ducks are 
not only holding their own in numbers but 
they are obviously increasing. 

The Federal Government, which has 
done so much to bring about improved 
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conditions among wild-fowl, is now to 
subject the ducking ground to a supreme 
test. For 20 miles along the western shore 
the land has been taken over and is being 
made ready for an ordnance proving- 
ground. It will be interesting to watch 
the effect of the heavy cannonading on 
the wild-fowl. Will the birds be driven 
away or will they be as unmindful of the 
crash and roar as were the Blackbirds 
along the battle-torn Yser, about which 
Major. Brooks has told Birp-Lore’s 
readers?—H. H. Beck, Lancaster, Pa. 


THE SEASON 


IX. June 15 to 


Mr. John T. Nichols, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, has consented 
to assume Mr. Rogers’ duties as Editor of 
this Department and reporter for the New 
York Region, and Dr. Glover M. Allen 
replaces Dr. Tyler in the Boston Region. 
—F. M. C. 


Boston ReEcIOoN.—Early summer was 
notable for the absence of long-continued 
storms, and so has been favorable for nest- 
ing. The occasional severe thunder- 
storms that followed in late July and 
August seem to have done no noticeable 
harm to the birds, despite their fury. 
..By the third week of July an interesting 
Robin and Bronzed Grackle roost was dis- 
covered. at Lexington, to which already 
nearly :200 Robins nightly resorted as well 
as somewhat less than half that number of 
Bronzed Grackles. The spot selected was 
a dense clump of small red maples and gray 
birches, bordered by shrubs, and nearly 
surrounded on three sides by open meadow. 
The Grackles arrived, mainly in a body, 
a few minutes before sunset, followed 
shortly by a few late individuals in groups. 
These either lit on neighboring tree-tops 
and, after a brief rest, betook themselves 
to the densest part of the roost, or some- 
times kept on past and returned after a 
brief survey of the country. Meanwhile, 
Robins were already arriving singly or in 
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small scattered groups of three or four, 
coming mainly from the direction of the 
center of the town or the thinly built-up 
portion to the east. Few came from the 
open country to the west. Some pitched 
at once into the dense growth and soon 
settled down; others alighted, first in 
nearby trees and, later, after preliminary 
challenging notes, betook themselves to 
rest. The last birds came in early twi- 
light. The whole company took barely - 
three-quarters of an hour to assemble for 
the night. These were apparently birds 
from the immediate vicinity, within a 
radius of perhaps a mile or two. The 
Grackles had nested in the pines less than 
a mile away earlier in the spring. Among 
the Robins, the voices of young birds of the 
year, now strong on the wing, were occas- 
ionally distinguishable. Apparently the 
Robins that still were busied with young 
in the near countryside did not join in the 
flocking to this roost at the time. Absence 
from town prevented further observation. 

Starlings have been seen in small flocks 
throughout early and late summer in the 
lowland market-garden country of Bel- 
mont, but are seldom seen back on the hills 
to the north of Boston. They feed much 
on the ground and seem to find consider- 
able insect food. No reports of damage to 
small fruits have been received from this 
vicinity. In late August: they are found 
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with the Robins and Cedar-birds, eating 
the wild black cherries, 

Bluebirds are in fair numbers and seem 
to have brought their broods through well. 
Chipping Sparrows appear more abundant 
than usual and in August are seen in flocks 
of old and young, with the Bluebirds, in 
pastures and fields or along the roadsides. 

Apparently more Herring Gulls than 
usual have been seen on the waters of the 
Back Bay Basin this summer. In previous 
years one or two have drifted in to rest on 
its quiet surface after summer storms, but 
this season few days have passed when 
from one to half a dozen might not be 
seen swinging in or out again to the harbor. 
Many of them, as was true of numbers 
seen on the coast at Essex in late August, 
seemed immature birds. 

The fall migration of Warblers has 
already started at this writing (August 27) 
in normal fashion. On the coast multi- 
tudes of White-bellied Swallows are notice- 
able. The continuous fair weather should 
be favorable for their safe passage south. 
—GLOVER M. ALLEN, Boston, Mass. 


New York Recion.—After a cold spell 
in April, the spring and summer came on 
gradually and steadily until June. June 
and July were cool and backward, there 
being little hot summer weather until 
about August tI. 

Summer resident birds arrived on time 
and were present in about their usual num- 
bers.. Every year more Laughing Gulls 
summer in this vicinity. July 6 and 7 of 
this year a flock of about fifty were noted 
at Mt. Sinai, L. I. 

Waves of spring transients, Warblers, 
etc., were notably absent. Two hypotheses 
have been advanced in explanation: That 
these birds are actually decreased in num- 
ber, or that there were lacking warm waves 
to stimulate the rapid advance of the mi- 
grants and cold waves to hold them up,in 
this latitude. 

The most notable bird phenomenon in 
this vicinity was the abundance and late- 
ness of north-bound shore-birds, several 
species lingering through June, the last of 
this spring flight being a single Ring-neck 
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Plover at Long Beach on July 3 (E. P. 
Bicknell). As the Least Sandpiper had 
returned there from the North on that 
same date (about its usual time of arrival), 
north- and south-bound birds actually met 
in this latitude. It is assumed that the 
Ring-neck of July 3 was a straggler from 
the northward flight, as that species had 
been present through the month of June. 
It would be interesting to know whether 
this individual continued northward until 
it met members of its own species return- 
ing, remained in this vicinity until they 
arrived, or turned southward at this point 
with Least Sandpipers and other birds 
with which Ring-necks associate. The 
late summer occurrence of young Little 
Blue Herons on Long Island is greater 
than that of last year (a flock of eight 
observed at Mastic, 60 or 70 miles east, 
August 3), but there have been fewer 
American Egrets reported from near New 
York.—Joun T. Nicuots, New Vork, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—June and July 
averaged about normal as to weather con- 
ditions. On June 14 a severe thunderstorm 
occurred, accompanied by hail, yet in spite 
of this occurrence several nests which I had 
been watching were unharmed. A mother 
Killdeer must have endured a severe pelt- 
ing but apparently with no ill effect to her 
eggs, which all hatched, or to herself. 

Purple Grackles, mostly immature birds, 
were first noticed flocking in considerable 
numbers June 8. 

On June 16 a small Night Heron colony 
near the city, containing sixteen nests, was 
visited. That they had done very well 
was shown by the fact that twenty-eight 
young were counted perched about near the 
nests. Some flew away at my approach. 
Only one dead youngster was discovered, 
probably having fallen from the nest. 

July produced few interesting features. 
Bank Swallows first appeared flying over 
the marshes in conspicuous numbers 
July 8. 

The abundance of Nighthawks flying 
about the city this summer is worthy of 
mention. Their harsh cries could be heard 
in almost any part of the city from twi- 
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light on through the night.—JuLIANn K. 
Porrer, Camden, N. J. 


WASHINGTON ReEGION.—Ornithological 
happenings about Washington during 
June and July were scarcely out of the 
ordinary. A very hot wave during the 
last week of May sent practically all the 
northern migrants in search of a more con- 
genial climate, so that by June 1 almost 
none but summer resident birds remained. 
A few notes, however, seem worthy of 
mention. 

The Least Bittern appears to be rather 
unusually numerous this summer, for many 
were seen at Wellington, Va., and Dyke, 
Va., by Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Miner on 
June 24 and July 6. An American Bittern 
was also heard by them, pumping in a 
marsh at Wellington on June 24, an occur- 
rence of some interest, since this species 
has been uncommon here in summer dur- 
ing recent years. The same observers 
report a Pied-billed Grebe seen at Chevy 
Chase, Md., on July 2; and an adult male 
Horned Grebe at Wellington, Va., on 
June 24, the latter doubtless a crippled 
bird. They also saw the Prothonotary 
Warbler at Dyke on June 1, and observed 
it at Warwick, Va., June 15, which dates, 
taken together with reports from other 
observers this summer, seem to indicate 
that the species is breeding in this vicinity. 

On July 19 the writer found several 
Long-billed Marsh Wrens in an unim- 
proved part of Potomac Park. The ground 
here is entirely dry, with no ponds or cat- 
tails, but is covered with a rank growth of 
weeds 4 to 7 feet in height, composed 
chiefly of various species of goldenrod, in- 
cluding the giant species, Solidago altis- 
sima. Here the Wrens were quite at home 
and in full song, though it is a place much 
more suited to the Short-billed Marsh 
Wren than to the other species. These 
birds have been here through June and 
July, and inquiry among local ornitholo- 
gists developed the fact that many years 
ago birds of the same species inhabited 
the same place when it was damper than 
at present and interspersed with a few 
little ponds that had a sparse growth of 
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cattails. Thus it appears that the Wrens 
have clung to the same habitat ever since, 
notwithstanding the changes that it has 
undergone, or returned to it on account of 
the destruction of much cattail marsh by 
the dredging operations now reclaiming the 
river-flats in the vicinity of Washington. 

The Purple Martins have again begun 
to roost in Washington, somewhat earlier 
than last year. They first appeared on 
July 10, and since that time have been 
steadily on the increase in numbers.— 
Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D.C. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., REGION.—The 
portion of the summer covered by this 
report has been unusually cool and delight- 
ful, broken by only an occasional really hot 
day or two. Rain has fallen in sufficient 
quantity so that the whole state has been 
green and beautiful, and, as a result, crops 
of all essential kinds have developed be- 
yond the ordinary, both in quantity and 
quality, and are just now, when of all 
times they are most welcome, being gar- 
nered in glorious abundance. 

It may be interesting to note a curious 
freak spell of weather that occurred July 1 
up along the northwestern border of our 
state. Snow fell there on that date to the 
depth of 4 inches, and photographs pub- 
lished in the papers at that time show men 
shoveling the snow from the sidewalks and 
streets of Fargo as in wintertime. 

Much of my last report was devoted to 
a consideration of the exceptional scarcity 
of birds in this locality the present year. 
Further observation confirms this impres- 
sion. Certain usually common summer 
residents have been almost entirely absent 
hereabouts. As examples: The writer has 
not seen or heard this year a single Tow- 
hee, the notes of which ordinarily come 
from almost every suitable woodland; and 
the frequent haunts of the Oven-bird have 
been silent and deserted. True, an occa- 
sional lonely individual of these species 
has been reported, but the normal resident 
population failed to appear. A careful 
observer reports that the White-throated 
Sparrow and the Junco were much less 
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abundant than usual in their summer 
homes in our northern forests, and this 
tallies well with the report that they passed 
through the southern part of the state this 
spring in greatly reduced numbers. 

As an offset to this general paucity of 
birds, it is a pleasure to record the unusual 
abundance of a few species. Never before 
have I seen such numbers of Grinnell’s 
Water-Thrush. From May 7 to May 23 
they were constantly abundant along all 
wooded streams and bushy lakesides, the 
height of the migration being about May 
14, when often several could be seen at 
once in some favored haunt, daintily wad- 
ing and wagging along through the shal- 
lows or flitting from stone to stone, for all 
the world like tiny Sandpipers. This 
Water-Thrush is a migrant in southern 
Minnesota, passing northward to the 
evergreen forests to nest in company with 
the Canadian Warblers and Sparrows. 
Southeastern Minnesota is, however, the 
summer home of a considerable number of 
Louisiana Water-Thrushes which push 
northward from the normal Carolinian 
surroundings of the species, through the 
wooded bottomlands of the Mississippi 
River, to establish themselves at posts well 
within the Alleghanian Fauna of the 
Transition Zone. Not a few of these pio- 
neering birds leave the Mississippi and 
turn into the valley of the St. Croix River, 
between Wisconsin and Minnesota, dis- 
tributing themselves to nest along this 
deep gorge as far north as Taylor’s Falls, 
about latitude 45 degrees, 20 minutes 
north, just on the southern edge of the 
Canadian Zone at this point. Curiously 
enough, only a rare straggler now and then 
continues the direct course up the Missis- 
sippi. There are only two or three stray 
records for the vicinity of Minneapolis, 
and this year, for the first time, the nest of 
the Louisiana Water-Thrush was found in 
this region. This nest was situated in the 
bank of a brook running through a wooded 
ravine some to miles south of Minneapolis. 
When discovered by the writer, on June 6, 
it contained nearly fully fledged young, 
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indicating a surprisingly early date for 
the arrival of this species in this latitude. 

Another bird that was unusually com- 
mon this spring was the Solitary Sand- 
piper, in contrast with the scarcity of the 
ordinarily abundant Spotted Sandpiper. 
Hundreds of this species were to be seen in 
mid-May along the wooded waterways. 
They leave here to nest in the Canadian 
Zone farther north. There was also, for a 
few days, a great flight of Wilson’s Snipe, 
coming about April 16. A few of these 
remain to breed in this vicinity. The 
Lesser Yellow-legs was also common in 
migration, and, as usual, a few stragglers 
have remained through the summer—un- 
mated or barren birds. On August 1 two 
Least Sandpipers were seen feeding on a 
mud-flat along the Minnesota River, either 
very early returning migrants or unmated 
birds summering far south of their nesting 
fellows. These summer vagrants among the 
Waders are of frequent occurrence and 
caution must be exercised lest exceptional 
breeding records be thus established. Thus 
in mid-June of 1915, the writer found a 
Ruddy Turnstone at Lake Mille Lac, Minn. 
When shot, on June 22, it proved to be a 
non-breeding female, summering amid the 
colony of Common Terns nesting on 
Spirit Island in that lake. Four Bona- 
parte’s Gulls in immature plumage were 
also present. Again, on June 22, 1916, two 
Sanderlings were found on Gull Rock in 
Lake of the Woods, at home, apparently, 
among the breeding Herring Gulls and 
Double-crested Cormorants. One of them 
was shot and showed no signs of being a 
nesting bird. 

Very few of the returning migrant land- 
birds have reached the southern part of 
Minnesota before the middle of August. 
An occasional Tennessee Warbler may be 
found during the first days of the month 
and, a little later, the first Magnolia and 
Blackburnian Warblers. These birds nest 
in the northern part of the state; the 
first species sparingly, the others com- 
monly.—THomas S. Roperts, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Book Mews and Kiebiews 


The Ornithological Magazines 


) 


THE AuK.—The July issue of ‘The Auk 
opens with an article of historical interest 
by Mr. S. N. Rhoads, entitled ‘Georgia’s 
Rarities Further Discovered in a Second 
American Portfolio of John Abbot’s Bird 
Plates.’ A volume containing 122 hand- 
colored plates has been found in a private 
library, and our curiosity is aroused as to 
the chances of other bits of the work of this 
early portrayer of birds and insects turn- 
ing up. Two of the plates are reproduced 
in half-tone as a frontispiece. 

One’s attention will be arrested by a 
careful study, accompanied by tables, of 
the ‘Home Life of the Vesper Sparrow and 
the Hermit Thrush,’ by E. M. and W. A. 
Perry. It is concise, omitting non-essen- 
tials that often burden similar studies, and 
it is a clear statement of facts that speak 
for themselves, and should be of interest 
to many of us. Another readable contri- 
bution is, ‘Further Notes and Observa- 
tions on the Birds of Hatley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, 1916-1917,’ by H. Mousley, a list 
annotated in considerable detail. 

‘The Distribution of Nuttall’s Sparrow 
in California,’ by Mr. C. L. Hubbs, shows 
this race to be closely confined to humid 
coast areas which are not swampy, but 
regularly swept by moisture-laden winds. 
He points out the abrupt change that takes 
place at Point Concepcion. Another con- 
tribution to the northwest coast orni- 
thology is by J. H. Bowles on ‘The Limi- 
cole of the State of Washington,’ a group 
of birds about which information is always 
welcome. There is also an annotated list, 
by Mr. J. K. Jensen, entitled ‘Notes on 
the Nesting Birds of Wahpeton, North 
Dakota,’ a region that has received little 
attention of late years; and one of rarities 
in southern New England, by A. A. Saun- 
ders, entitled ‘Some Recent Connecticut 
Bird Notes.’ 

‘The Birds of Desecheo Island, Porto 
Rico,’ by Mr. A. Wetmore, includes eleven 


species. A brief sketch of the island is 
given. ‘Notes on the Anatomy of the 
Cuban Trogon,’ by Prof. H. L. Clark, also 
describes the pterylography of this species. 

The reviews of special important works 
should not be overlooked by those who 
seek to keep in touch with the progress of 
ornithology.—J. D. 


Tue Conpor.—The July number of 
‘The Condor’ is divided into three nearly 
equal parts devoted to general articles, 
reviews and minutes of the Cooper Club, 
and a ‘Directory of Members.’ The first 
article, containing ‘Notes on the Nesting 
of the Redpoll,’ by Lee R. Dice, includes 
records of three nests observed in 1912 on 
the north fork of the Kuskokwim River in 
Alaska. Less than thirty days intervened 
between the time of the completion of the 
nest and the date when the young birds 
left the nest. Because of a trip elsewhere 
just when the eggs were hatching, the 
precise period of incubation was not deter- 
mined. A third part of Mrs. Bailey’s 
‘Return to the Dakota Lake Region’ is 
devoted largely to experiences with White- 
winged Scoters, Golden-eyes, and Prairie 
Hens. Joseph Mailliard contributes a 
description of a new subspecies of Fox 
Sparrow, the Yolla Bolly Fox Sparrow 
(Passeiella iliaca brevicauda), the type of 
which was collected near South Yolla 
Bolly Mountain, Trinity County, Calif., 
AUG 7 ators. 

The reviews contain critical comments 
on several recent publications, including 
Dwight’s paper on ‘The Germs Junco’ and 
Cory’s ‘Catalogue of Birds of the Americas.’ 

The steady growth of the Cooper Orni- 
thological Club is shown by the ‘Directory 
of Members’ which contains the names of 
600 members, six of whom are honorary 
members. The club now has nearly one- 
third more members than the British 
Ornithologists’ Union and two-thirds as 
many members as the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union.—T. S. P. 
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To many of the Editor’s friends it has 
never been quite clear why an ornithologist 
should have been called to serve in the 
Red Cross, though reflection will show 
that the editorial problems presented by 
technical publications are not unlike, 
whether the subject matter relate to birds 
or to surgical dressings. However, in a 
new position in the Red Cross to which the 
Editor has recently been appointed, the 
relation between his profession and present 
duties is somewhat clearer. 

Knowledge of the country gained during 
ornithological explorations in South Amer- 
ica, in combination with experience ac- 
quired during the past year in the Red 
Cross, has, in the opinion of the War 
Council, fitted him for the post of Red 
Cross Commissioner to South America, 
and in that capacity he leaves this country 
October 3, for an absence of several 
months, to visit the Chapters of the 
American Red Cross which have been 
formed in the South American republics 
and to further the interests of the Red 
Cross generally. During this period his 
editorial labors for Brrp-Lore will be 
performed by Mr. John T. Nichols, of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

While it is not expected that a Com- 
missioner of the Red Cross will have much 
time at his disposal for the study of bird- 
life, one’s inherent interests and the habits 
of a lifetime cannot be overcome, even by 
the absorbing character of Red Cross 
work, and it is proposed, therefore, to 
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send to Birp-LoRE some account of the 
bird-life of the countries visited as it 
appears to the ornithologist en route. Our 
itinerary leads from Havana to Panama 
and thence to Lima, Valparaiso, Santiago, 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, and Rio de 
Janeiro, with detours into the interior, and 
should therefore afford wide opportunity 
for casual observations of the most char- 
acteristic birds of land and sea. 

These sketches will be illustrated by Mr. 
Louis A. Fuertes. We regret to say that Mr. 
Fuertes will not be a member of our party, 
but his own wide experience in tropical 
America has given him a large fund of in- 
formation concerning the appearance in life 
of many species of South American birds. 


Tue soldier members of the ornithologi- 
cal department of the American Museum 
will recall with regret that the American 
Ornithologists’ Union will hold its annual 
Congress at the Museum in November of 
this year of their absence. But visiting 
members may be assured that Messrs. 
Allen, Waldron Miller, Dwight, and 
Nichols will accord them a hearty wel- 
come to the department of birds. Mean- 
while let us hope that all members of the 
A. O. U. absent on war duty may answer 
the roll-call at the meeting of 1919. 


THE Biological Survey has issued explicit 
regulations regarding the enforcement of 
the laws protecting migratory birds. Due 
provision is made for the issuance, to 
properly accredited persons, of permits to 
collect specimens for scientific purposes. 
It should, however, be clearly understood 
that these permits do not do away with 
the necessity of a state permit, but are 
required in addition to the permits issued, 
as heretofore, under state laws. The regu- 
lations are printed on a succeeding page. 


Unper the head, ‘Our Native Birds,’ 
the Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph pub- 
lishes, each Saturday, articles on birds of 
general and local interest, replies to ques- 
tions, helpful suggestions, etc. The estab- 
lishment by bird-clubs of similar depart- 
ments in their local press would do much to 
arouse and extend an interest in bird-study, 


Che Audubon Docieties 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this at 
ment to the Editor, 67 Oriole Avenue, Providence, 


PRESENT AND FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES 


One has only to glance through the pages, or even the tables of contents, 
of most of our weekly and monthly papers and magazines to realize that the 
press is striving unremittingly to acquaint the public with changing conditions 
and responsibilities, in the endeavor to educate as well as to interest its readers. 
Running through The Scientific Monthly, for example, appear such articles as 
‘Education of the Public and Conservation of Native Fauna;’ ‘Modern Natural 
History Museums and Their Relation to Public Education;’ “The Banana, a 
Food of Exceptional Value;’ ‘The Conservation of Platinum;’ ‘Snow and Its 
Value to Farmers;’ ‘The Cheapest Source of Increased Food Supplies;’ ‘Insects 
and Nationa] Health;’ ‘Zodlogy and the War; “The Girasole, or Jerusalem 
Artichoke, a Neglected Source of Food;’ ‘A National Park Policy;’ “The Work 
of Museums in Wartime;’ ‘The Application of Organized Knowledge to National 
Welfare; ‘Beekeeping and the War;’ ‘Plant and Animal Life in the Purification 
of a Polluted Stream,’ etc. These few titles are cited to illustrate the range of 
subjects which affect human welfare and in which everyone ought to take an 
interest. It is not necessary to refer to a publication bearing the name ‘scientific,’ 
to find articles dealing with topics of this nature, since, in some form or other, 
they appear increasingly for the benefit of all classes and ages of people. The 
significance of this condition is that in times like the present, it is a national, 
yes, and an international necessity that everywhere, even in the remotest dis- 
tricts, enlightenment along broad lines with reference to future responsibilities 
be furthered in the most practical and beneficial way. “The future of any 
nation is secure, if it lives up to its possibilities. Its national problems will be 
solved and solved thoroughly and intelligently,” says an English writer. Con- 
sidering that, on the average, without special incentive, nations as well as 
individuals do not attain to half their possibilities, it becomes clear that in 
periods of stress like the present, not only nations but also every individual 
member of them must rise to a higher level of intelligence, training and activity 
if the problems and responsibilities so constantly multiplying are to be met 
sanely and successfully. Through education alone, ‘without any unusual 
incentive” it is stated that one may improve to the point where he may attain 
to 60 or perhaps 80 per cent of his possibilities, by the aid of trained experts 
upon whom would devolve the task of mapping out a system sufficiently flexible 
and thorough to attain such a result. 
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Not only is this forward look alluring in its promise of results, but it also 
reflects the radical changes which must come about in our somewhat conserva- 
tive ideas concerning the meaning and aim of education. A keen observer 
recently wrote: “Few teachers realize the instrumental character of ideas, or 
that the activity of knowing arises either fo satisfy a need or to meet a new 
situation and that the failure of education is due largely to the neglect of these 
considerations. . . . The one reform needed at present is to form a clear 
idea of what education really is, to understand that it takes place only when 
our pupils are being trained to think out solutions to real problems, or to 
devise means to meet real situations. 

“Generally, we must ever keep in mind that education is taking place only 
when the pupil is thinking; that thinking arises only when there is some problem 
to solve, some new situation to meet or some obstacle to remove, and that 
when these conditions are absent, all instruction becomes and must become, 
mere unintelligent memorizing which develops neither the intellectual powers 
nor the ability to meet the after demands of life.”’ 

Should this dictum appear to minimize the purely cultural side of educa- 
tion and to savor too strongly of utilitarian ends, recall the instructions that 
Pasteur gave to his students: ‘Your business, your especial business, must be 
to have nothing in common with those narrow minds which despise everything 
in science which has no immediate application.’”’ Somewhere between the 
extremes of the mind narrowed strictly to practical, visible ends and that of a 
creative imagination with which one in ten thousand possibly, like a Pasteur, 
may be endowed, must our ideal system of education for the masses be moored, 
and let us never overlook the fact that while the narrow mind can never solve 
the problems of the larger world, the creative vision of a Pasteur encompasses 
not only large but small problems, even those of humblest needs. It was such 
a master-mind as his that opened up vistas of research leading to modern 
surgery, and, at the same time, ‘“‘taught the vinegar-makers of Orleans how to 
increase their output, instructed France how to prevent the souring of her 
wines, and helped the brewers of London” by showing them the importance of 
pure yeast, all practical problems in his day. 

A great deal of discussion is going on just now about what shall be taught 
and what shall be omitted in a thorough education. This is especially true of 
science. We are confronted with great needs in scientific training and attain- 
ment, but there is altogether too much uncertainty as to how best to accomplish 
the tasks before us, and, in consequence, our schools fall below the standard of 
efficiency demanded of them. Without proposing to settle the disagreement as 
to whether general science, elementary science, or a single science is the best 
means to the end, or whether nature-study shall be confined to the so-called 
“natural history” method or be based more thoroughly upon a foundation in 
touch with science, for the moment let the need of training be emphasized. 
At this instant, in a single one of the allied nations, 50,000 specialists await 
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the call of their country or are already in service along lines for which long and 
thorough training has prepared them. The supply of such workers for public 
welfare must be augmented. Many teachers are leaving schools and colleges to 
take up Government service, but instead of fewer teachers, more are constantly 
needed to carry on the program called for in a complete education. Vocational 
training has possibilities as yet only beginning to be fulfilled. Whether it be 
pupils in public schools, or the teachers guiding their education, vocationalists, 
industrialists or, higher up in the scale of training, specialists of university and 
research grade, everywhere more workers and better training are demanded. 
By better training is meant not only a firmer grasp of the facts underlying 
knowledge but also a breadth of vision which applies that knowledge, not 
alone to physical and mental development but to spiritual upgrowth as well. 

Criticizing present-day methods, especially of training in science, Sir H. H. 
Johnston addressed to the Association of Public School Science Masters these 
expressive words: “It is almost universally agreed that the education of the 
impressionable young cannot be confined to the cultivation of the muscles 
and the steadying of the nerves, to the care of the teeth and removal of ade- 
noids, to the initiation into the mechanical arts and the decorative arts, nor to 
the filling of the mind with an encyclopedia of useful information. You have, 
in addition to caring for mind and body, to impart such education as may here 
with great, there with only partial success, turn the raw material of your 
pupils into good men and women, honest servants of the state, enthusiastic 
patriots and law-abiding citizens, obeying, however, wise and humane laws 
which they are competent to frame and understand. 

“Into this third great branch of education (that of the education of the 
soul) science, founded on demonstrable truth alone, must enter; superstition 
must be banned. The scientific basis and authority for temperance and chastity 
must be explained; children must be shown that wrongdoing against one’s self 
or the community does not pay in the long run; that against one’s own body 
and mind it is rapidly punished; that against the community not only are 
there unpleasant consequences through the enforcement of laws which we have 
made for the protection of the community, but, also, that the wrongdoer him- 
self would suffer in security and happiness were there no such laws.” 

It is, perhaps, due as much to this one great lack in the educational system 
of our present foe, namely, the neglect of the education of the soul, as to any 
cause, that mental perspective has become so out of alignment and spiritual 
sympathy and common humanity so startlingly absent among a people for 
many of whose methods of training universal respect has hitherto been enter- 
tained. There is much to criticize in our own system, so much, indeed, that we 
will do well to take the matter up intelligently and conscientiously. Have the 
schools in your vicinity been brought up to as high an average standard as is 
consonant with the needs of the times? Are you resting satisfied with bodily 
and mental training, the removal of adenoids and condensed, encyclopedic 
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curricula? Are you quite sure that you are converting the raw material of 
youth into citizenship of vision, a sense of duty, responsibility, creative thought 
and spiritual understanding? Are you teaching children the value instead of 
the dread of laws, the inevitableness of the results of transgression instead of 
fear of those results? This is not a sermon nor is it intended to be one. It is 
a plea for the highest standards of education by means of the application 
throughout the world of knowledge to human welfare. 

Especially urgent at this time seems the need of training with regard to 
the relation between natural resources and human welfare. On every hand we 
are asked to conserve without always understanding the reason. A carefully 
prepared brochure from the Conservation Department of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs states that “these resources touch every phase of our 
national and individual life at some point of contact,” and “that they are vitally 
essential to the prosecution of the war.’’ Enumerating soil, forestry, water- 
ways, water-power, minerals, natural scenery, birds and flowers and wild 
animal life, as well as related matters such as good roads and the planting of 
the Lincoln Highway, food production and the conservation of human as well 
as material resources, an appeal is made for a “‘practical, comprehensive study 
of nature as a formal part of the public school course,” on the ground that 
“tn children, the study of natural objects of the outdoor world is essential to 
a well-balanced, rational mental development.” 

The opportunity to broaden our educational basis is certainly at hand, and 
not alone boards of education, but you and I, as citizens and as members of 
societies for the betterment of conditions, should stand ready to help this 
movement. Audubon Societies are particularly responsible in this matter of 
conservation and education for present needs and future demands.—A. H. W. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 
For Teachers and Pupils 


Exercise XLI: Correlated with Geography, Elementary Agriculture, 
and Conservation 


A striking example of the need of some imperative necessity to awaken us 
to the possibilities within our grasp is the relation of the war to agriculture and 
conservation of resources. In 1898 a report of existing conditions in the United 
States showed that “for several years prior to 1897 the price of wheat in the 
North and West was so low as hardly to cover the cost of harvesting, while in 
the southern states not enough was raised for local consumption,” so that the 
price was more than double in that section of the country. At the same time, 
cotton, the staple crop of the South, was so low in price as “‘to yield no profit,” 
while wheat was so high “that if a fair division of acreage had been made 
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between the two, the southern planters would have realized handsome profits 
instead of suffering financial distress.” 

At the same time, in the North, in New York and Wisconsin, for example, 
dairying, and especially cheese-making, were chiefly relied upon by farmers, 
although the price of cheese was only eight or nine cents a pound, and a few 
years earlier, even as low as four cents. Most of the same land which was 
exclusively devoted to feeding stock for dairy purposes lay in the sugar-beet 
belt and was also suitable for growing wheat and other paying crops. 

Today, owing to the requirements of war measures, a farmer must become 
informed correctly as to what to plant and what not to plant, as well as to how 
to plant, when to plant, and when to change crops. The Government furnishes 
an almost endless amount of information with regard to these matters, besides 
having established in every state a thoroughly equipped school of agriculture 
in which some of the finest instructors anywhere are to be found. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, under the Division of 
Biological Survey, does a work so invaluable that every scholar in every school 
should at least know of its existence and have some idea of the benefits to be 
derived from following its suggestions. 

Take a geography and look at a map of North America, one upon which 
no states or territories are marked. What idea have you concerning the nature 
of the soil, the amount of forested area as contrasted with great plains or 
cultivated land, the relative amount of rainfall or the extremes in temperature 
at any point which this map represents? 

Perhaps you know the names of large cities, of important seaports or navi- 
gable rivers, of mountain ranges and lakes of considerable size, but do you 
know where wheat can be successfully grown, and, if so, what kind of wheat, 
or where cattle can be raised to advantage, or the sugar-beet, fruits, cereals of 
all kinds, and upon what conditions the nation’s supply of fish and shell-fish 
depends? 

These are questions of very great interest to every man, woman and child 
today, and, as time goes on, they will become far more imperative because, as 
people increase in numbers, here as well as all over the world, a food-supply 
must be produced which will keep them strong and in constant health. At the 
same time, this food-supply must be grown with such attention to its proper 
distribution that the possibilities of each particular soil and climate be taken 
advantage of to the utmost. In this way, all classes of people, wherever they 
may live, will be able to get food of healthful quality and in sufficient amount 
to meet their necessities, and, particularly, by this means will the distressing 
complications of transportation, which now cause hardship to many, be largely 
avoided. 

The time and place for every boy and girl to make a start in this extremely 
valuable kind of knowledge are in our public schools. With an isothermal map 
of North America and a handful of colored crayons at hand, a class can quickly 
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trace the so-called “‘life-zones,”’ that is, the land areas where crops can be grown, 
throughout North America, with especial emphasis upon the arrangement of 
those zones in the United States. Bulletin No. ro, by Dr. C. Hart Merriam, 
published in 1898 by the U. S. Department of Agriculture (Division of Biological 
Survey), contains a map of the United States upon which these life-zones are 
traced in color, and on which the humid and arid portions of them are also 
indicated. 

We find three great divisions of temperature: cold (boreal) in the North, 
and high up along mountain-ranges even into Mexico; temperate (austral) 
throughout the United States and Mexico, except on the cold mountain heights 
or in the hot lowlands; and hot (tropical) in southern Florida, the edges of 
Texas, and Southern California, the tip of Lower California, and most of 
Central America, with a part of Mexico. 

Within these regions of heat, cold, and partial heat and cold, only certain 
kinds of vegetation will grow or particular forms of animals thrive. To the 
far North there are almost endless stretches of ice and snow, along the southern 
limit of which, during midsummer, the temperature rises to about 50° Fahr. 
Below this frigid zone, which may be described as Arctic-Alpine, and where no 
trees can grow, and only a few rugged, dwarfed plants, beautiful beyond de- 
scription during the period of bloom, comes a broad transcontinental belt of 
evergreen (coniferous) forests that bears the name of the great bay, the southern 
shores of which it only partially surrounds, namely the Hudsonian Zone. Here, 
also, it is too cold to raise any but the hardiest crops. Indeed, in a climate 
where the highest summer temperature is only a little over 57° Fahr., one would 
hardly expect to find crops of any amount or value. So, vast as the land-area 
in these zones may appear on the map, they are as yet of little value to man in 
producing food-supplies beyond fish or wild game, and these only in limited 
quantity. The great Canadian Zone, which forms the extreme southern part 
of the Boreal Region, except along mountain-heights farther south yet, is 
where we may begin a survey of agriculture. Before making a list of the different 
kinds of food-supply found in this zone and the more temperate ones, it will 
be helpful to make a simple study of the kinds of soil in which crops grow. So 
important is this matter of soils that the U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
a special staff of workers whose business it is to chart different kinds of soil on 
large colored maps. You will find it interesting to look at such maps, where the 
prominent feature is the soil. Here you will find the location of swampy areas, 
tidal marshes, coastal beaches, meadows, muck-beds, rough stony land, fine 
sandy or gravelly loam or varieties of these types of soil. On page 842 in Mrs. 
Anna B. Comstock’s ‘Handbook of Nature-Study,’ you will discover a helpful 
method of becoming acquainted with the earth beneath you, and if you will, in 
addition, bring from your own home grounds a few handfuls of earth to compare 
with samples which your state boards of agriculture will doubtless be glad to 
loan or give you, in a short time you will be able to tell one soil from another. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


1. In what region do you live, boreal, austral, or tropical? 

2. What is your idea of a life-zone? 

3. Where are the coldest parts of the United States? The hottest? The temperate? 

4. Will wheat and other cereal crops grow anywhere? What kind of soil do they 
need? 

s. What determines their distribution? How much frost, rainfall, and drought will 
they survive? 

6. Does wheat grow where you live? Do you know how much wheat your state 
produces annually? How much of other cereal crops? 

7. Do you know how many bushels of these various crops are raised to the acre in 
your state? Does the amount vary from year to year? Is it possible to increase the 
amount raised on an acre? How? 

8. Where are the largest wheat-belts of the world? Where is the largest amount of 
wheat to the acre raised? 

g. Is it possible for the United States to raise all the wheat needed at home as well 
as what is demanded for export to other nations? Should we try to raise as much as 
possible or just what is needed? What is a surplus? Do you know how large a surplus 
of wheat our Government hopes to have this year? Will it want more yet in 1919? Why? 

10. What birds injure cereal crops? What birds protect them? 

rr. Can you name all the countries and states as well as the water highways over 
which the Golden Plover flies in its annual migration? Where is it not well protected? 

12. Why would it pay to protect this as well as all other Plovers and shore-birds 
generally? Are there Plovers in the eastern hemisphere? Golden Plover? Do they ever 
meet our Golden Plover? If so, where do you think it might be? Does anyone know 
why the Golden Plover goes so far north to nest and so far south to winter? 

13. What do you know about the insects upon which it feeds? Does it have any 
other kind of food? Can you tell the difference between different kinds of grasshoppers 
and locusts? Have you any idea how many kinds there are in the United States alone? 

14. Compare the habits of the Bobolink in the North and in the South, also in the 
spring, summer, fall, and winter. When and where should it be always protected? 

In 1865, 1869, and 1886, locusts appeared in devastating numbers in Nebraska, at 
places so many as to darken the sun. Without the aid of such birds as the Yellow- 
headed Blackbird, Plover, Quail, Curlew and Prairie Chicken, cereal crops would have 
been lost. A farmer in Fremont, Neb., wrote, ‘‘In answer to your question about the 
birds and the locusts, I must say this: ‘Every farmer that shoots birds must be a fool.’ 
I had wheat this spring on new breaking. The grasshoppers came out apparently as 
thick as the wheat itself, and indeed much thicker. I gave up that field for lost. Just 
then great numbers of Plovers came, and flocks of Blackbirds and some Quail, and com- 
menced feeding on this field. They cleaned out the locusts so well that I had at least 
three-fourths of a crop, and I know that without the birds, I would not have had any. 
I know other farmers whose wheat was saved in the same way.” 

From Fall River, Mass., comes this surprising record of the beneficial work of the 
Spotted Sandpiper in a garden and orchard about 1,500 feet from the shore: “Three 
pairs nested in a young orchard behind my house and adjacent to my garden. I did not 
see them once go to the shore for food, but I did see them many times make faithful 
search of my garden for cutworms, spotted squash bugs, and green flies. Cutworms and 
cabbage worms were their especial prey. After the young could fly, they still kept at 
work in ay garden and showed no inclination to go to the shore until about August mys 
They’ and* a flock of Quail just over the wall helped me wonderfully.”—A. H. W. 
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For and From Adult and Young Observers 


OUR BIRD EXHIBIT 


A bird exhibit was held by the Junior Audubon Society of Grades V and VI, 
at Fields School, Wollaston, Mass., on May 6. Bird records were played on 
the victrola, and the children enjoyed them very much. 

Stuffed birds were loaned by Henry Jones, and four or five came from the 
Wollaston School. Among the birds there were the Blue Jay, Flicker, King- 
fisher, Loon, Rail, Barred Owl, Cedar Waxwing, and many others. 


cs 


MASSACHUSETTS FIELDS SCHOOL, GRADES V AND VI 


There were some nests brought in by the children, although Miss Thayer 
brought most of them. There were nests of the Baltimore Oriole, Robin, 
Hummingbird, Barn Swallow, Chipping Sparrow, and others, too. 

On the wall there were pictures from the Audubon Leaflets and drawings 
colored by the children. Booklets written by the class on “How Birds Will 
Help to Win the War” were displayed. 

Five dollars was received from the exhibit. Half of it was donated to the 
Junior Red Cross and half to the Massachusetts Audubon Society.—ELiza- 


BETH Morris (age 11 years). 


[The teacher of these pupils writes: ‘‘The boys and girls have enjoyed very much 
our work on birds this year. Meetings have been held every week since the last of March. 
The pupils look forward to Tuesday afternoons when one of their members presides. 
We have found the Audubon leaflets and the outline drawings very helpful.” In another 
column of this Department special reference is made to the value of these outline draw- 
ings. Any teacher who grasps the significance of form and proportion in identifying 
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birds has gone a long way in solving the problem of teaching others how to become 
most certain of bird neighbors in all conditions of adverse light, distance, and unusual 
phases of plumage. 

The exhibition described above has an added interest for our readers because of the 
judicious and patriotic disposal of the proceeds of the entertainment. There cannot be 
too much of this codperation between Junior and State Societies.—A. H. W.] 


BIRD EXHIBITS IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Marian A. Webb, of Fort Wayne, Ind., writes of a proposed plan to 
hold bird exhibits in the public libraries of Indiana. The idea is an excellent 
one. 


[For many reasons, public libraries, and particularly the children’s departments in 
them, are most advantageously situated for the display of bird-exhibits as well as for 
reaching a large number of people in a short time. Now that the public needs graphic 
instruction in many essential points relative to national welfare and conservation, the 
libraries throughout the land would do well to discuss some form of concerted action 
in this connection. Food conservation exhibits are not infrequent in public buildings 
like museums and libraries, and attract large numbers of interested persons who really 
wish to learn the essential facts about present methods and needs in establishing regula- 
tions which shall insure safety to ourselves and all nations now dependent upon us for 
food. As time goes on, and the requirements of all the allied nations are being more care- 
fully systematized, it becomes the duty of every thinking and patriotic person to obtain 
information which is entirely reliable. Many who have neither time nor patience or, 
perhaps, who cannot read the various conservation bulletins which are going broadcast 
through the land, will grasp the truth and heed the warning conveyed by a carefully 
arranged exhibit. Not alone birds but many other natural resources must be studied 
with a view to wise conservation, and, for many persons, an exhibit which silently pre- 
sents the actual state of affairs now existing, without comment or antagonizing argu- 
ment, is more effective than lectures, bulletins, or personal appeals. Undoubtedly, 
thousands of adults and children came into sympathetic touch with the national situa- 
tion last year, as well as with future national necessities, through the clear and truthful 
presentation of the matter in the detailed exhibit shown in the main entrance hall of 
the American Museum of Natural History in New York City. Any exhibit, however 
small its scale, can reach the public if it illustrates a fact truthfully. The coéperation 
of libraries and museums is greatly to be desired at this juncture—A. H. W.] 


ATTRACTING BIRDS TO MY HOME 


I would like to tell readers of Birp-LorE my lovely experience in trying 
to attract the birds to my home. 

Our home, with its yard of trees, shrubbery, vines, and garden, faces a 
small lake. The first summer we lived there we had very few birds. The 
next year we put up nesting-boxes and began feeding the birds to make them 
feel we were their friends. The food we used was only the left-overs from the 
table, such as cereals, crumbs, and dry bread, which they carried away to their 
babies as fast as we put it out. This summer we had thirty-six varieties, so you 
can see what protection and food means to the birds. 
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After having that number visiting our feeding-place, we could go to the 
nests of seventeen different kinds of birds. 


I am a little girl ten years old, and a member of the Audubon Society of 
Findley School, Akron, Ohio. 


I have found the colored plates a great help in studying the birds. I wish 


every little girl could be a member of this Society —E1izaBetu Foust, Akron, 
Ohio. 


[Perhaps no more appreciative comment could be made upon this attractive, though 
unembellished statement of home experiences with birds, than to add a letter from a 
little girl farther west who is taking up bitd-photography with the same pure and sane 
enthusiasm of the real nature-lover. In both instances, home surroundings are made the 
starting-point for acquaintance with birds, and, in both instances, that apparently nar- 
row horizon is rich in results. It was Gilbert White who as long ago as 1768 wrote of his 
quiet English garden: ‘“‘All nature is so full that that district produces the greatest 
variety which is most examined.” It is quite safe to say that patient observation in 
very limited areas leads eventually to records and discoveries of secrets apparently 
hidden from those who survey Nature only superficially here, there, or anywhere fancy 
or chance may lead. The summer bird-population with which the writer is most familiar 
might almost be compared with that of a strictly home-plot, so intimately associated 
are the birds with particular and probably preferred nesting and feeding areas therein. 
Possibly circumstances may never again combine so favorably as to make another 
opportunity for acquaintance with bird-neighbors as fortunate as this. Surely they can 
never duplicate this particular spot.—A. H. W.] 


A WREN AND ITS HOME 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Not until yesterday did I know that such a profitable magazine as Brrp- 
Lore existed, and now I am anxious to contribute some of my kodak pictures 
to it. 

I am a true lover of nature and am especially fond of birds. My camera, 
for years, has been my favorite companion, but not until last year did I realize 
the real value of bird-photography. Now that I know how to get Brrp-Lore, 
I am more interested than ever. After my experiences, and my failing results 
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along this line of work, I have learned that to obtain a good bird picture, 
requires one to have the patience of Job. 

| I shall enclose a picture of a little Wren and its house, which took me two 
hours before I was able to get it, but when finally I saw the result of my effort, 
I think it was worth all my time and trouble. 
There is never a bird too small nor too tame to 
be unworthy of my attention; I love especially 
the little Wrens. 

I was never so surprised in my life as 
when a Gompanion and myself took a stroll 
through a woods, and without any trouble 
were able to obtain the picture of an Owl, 
whfch seemingly sat on a tree-stump posing 
for us. 

I hope that other bird-lovers will direct 
their interest to bird-photography, as the re- 
sults, when good, are an everlasting pleasure. 
—Friepa E. No tine, Indianapolis, Ind. 

[The contributor does not give the species of the 
Owl and Wren photographed, but apparently they 
are the Screech Owl and Bewick’s Wren. However, 
it is better to know a Wren simply as a Wren, and 
know it well because of its family characteristics 
than to think you know the difference between a 
House and Bewick’s Wren, without first being able 
to distinguish the Wren cut of bill, tail and wings, 
form of head, motions and quality of song. Once acquainted with a Wren as a Wren, 
the task of deciding its specific name becomes simplified —A. H. W.] 


BIRDS OF THE FAR WEST 
I 


I have seen a great many birds in this eastern Oregon country 
many more than I expected. 

We started on Wednesday afternoon, June 20, and went as far as Hood 
River that evening. The birds seen that far were about the same as in Port- 
land. The next morning we got an early start, and motored, on a side trip, to 
the ‘Devil’s Punch-Bowl,’ a beautiful waterfall in the shape of a punch-bowl, 
not far from Hood River. It was here that I had the first of my interesting 
experiences. Near Hood River I saw a kind of Junco that, so far, I have not 
been able to identify. A little farther along we saw several beautiful speci- 
mens of the Lewis’ Woodpecker. At the ‘Devil’s Punch-Bowl’ in which the 
water is very swift, we saw a Dipper ‘swimming’ in and out. I was really a 
little anxious for its safety in that swift falls, but it seemed not to mind it in 
the least. 


ever so 
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After making the ‘Devil’s Punch-Bowl’ asa side trip, we went on to Maupin. 
We stopped at The Dalles for lunch, and that was about the beginning of the 
sagebrush country. Here we began seeing several new birds not found in the 
Willamette Valley. Crossing the Cascades I had my first, and very enthu- 
silastic acquaintance with the Mountain Bluebird. Though I had always 
thought it beautiful, I had no idea it was as beautiful as it really is. The 
picture in Reed’s ‘Western Bird Guide,’ is not at all accurate, and even the 
descriptions did not paint to me such a pretty picture as it proved to be. There, 
also, I had my first acquaintance with Say’s Phcebe and Cassin’s Kingbird. 
Both were very plentiful, though the bird that was the most numerous, I 
think, was the Meadowlark. One peculiar thing that came to my notice was 
the nesting-site of the Cassin’s Kingbird. The telegraph poles in this district 
are braced by smaller posts some five feet high, directly alongside, and I saw 
two nests of Cassin’s Kingbird, placed on the top of the smaller post with 
absolutely no protection from wind or rain. Along in this district, through 
Wasco County, I also saw several Mourning Doves. 

Wasco County abounds in rolling plateaus covered with low sagebrush and 
small, fine grass. Shortly before reaching Maupin I saw the first Dusky 
Horned Lark on the trip and one Rock Wren, the first I had ever seen, and it 
was very obliging and allowed me to get a good look at it. 

We arrived at Maupin shortly after sunset, and as it grew dusk I went 
down to the river to “‘see what I could see.”” About six Nighthawks were sail- 
ing over the water, catching the many mosquitoes. 

The following day we motored to Heppner from Maupin. Not far from 
Maupin I saw my first Northern Shrike. The rolling plateaus continued here, 
and now the more desert types of birds became abundant. Cassin’s Kingbird, 
the Dusky Horned Lark, Vesper Sparrow, Mourning Dove, and Mountain 
Bluebird were abundant, while several Burrowing Owls, Cowbirds, Bank 
Swallows, Rough-winged Swallows, and Killdeer were seen. Going through a 
mountainous region covered with Pine, I saw my first White-headed Wood- 
pecker. 

About sunset we came to a place called ‘Buttermilk Cafion.’ This cafion 
is about six miles long and very winding. A number of birds were seen here, 
including Brewer’s Blackbirds, (among these I saw a freak with a white tail), 
Mourning Doves, Robins, and Dusky Horned Larks. I do not think, however, 
that I ever saw such a magnificent sunset. The effect on the rolling plateaus 
surrounding us was wonderful, and just as dark nearly closed in around us, 
coming up a hill, we came into full view of Mt. Hood, half enveloped in dark- 
ness, but with a beautiful pink haze covering the summit, and Mt. Adams 
was a solid mass of glowing color—orange, pink, blue, purple, and gray, all 
blended together. 

The next day, having stopped for the night at Heppner, we went on to 
Pendleton. It was here that we met many Magpies. We also saw a number 
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of Burrowing Owls, Brewer’s Blackbirds, Kingbirds (Z‘yrannus tyrannus) 
Cowbirds, Cassin’s Kingbirds, Mourning Doves, Crows, and Ravens. Just 
out of Pendleton, much to my surprise, I saw several Ring-necked (or Chinese) 
Pheasants. 

On the 25th we went to LaGrande, crossing the Blue Mountains. The 
birds were about the same here, with the exception of another White-headed 
Woodpecker. 

The following day we went on to Baker. The most common birds were 
Brewer’s Blackbirds, though Redwings, and Barn and Cliff Swallows were 
abundant. 

On the 28th we started back for LaGrande but were marooned by the Rock 
Creek flood caused by the dam breaking. The entire town of Rock Creek was 
washed away, and the country for five miles around was flooded, so we decided 
to return to Baker. The only things I noticed which were disturbed in bird-life 
were the Barn Swallows. They seemed much disturbed over the flood and flew 
about, dipping into the water now and then. On the way back to Baker, how- 
ever, I saw something which made me feel well repaid even for being marooned 
by the flood, and that was four Bobolinks not far from Baker. They were the 
first ones I had ever seen, and I understand they are quite rare in Oregon. 
I saw them very well, and had the good fortune to hear them sing. 

Today we came on to LaGrande, and saw the Bobolinks again. Another 
bird I saw not far from Cove was the California Quail which I had not seen 
before in eastern Oregon. 

So far this year (since Jan. 1, 1917) I have seen 112 varieties of birds, 
and I’m going to raise that number before I get home.—Mary E. RAKER, 
Portland, Ore. 


II 


I live in Vancouver, Wash., on the Columbia River. 

Since the new interstate bridge is finished between Oregon and Washing- 
ton, we often go to Portland in our automobile, it is such a lovely drive. As 
we cross the sloughs of the river we see the Great Blue Herons catching fish. 
They seem to like it there, and we usually see two or three every time we pass. 

Mother and I go out into the woods to watch the birds in summer. They 
are so interesting. 

The Oregon Towhees are plentiful out here, and the Willow Goldfinches are 
nearly as thick as the English Sparrows. I have two bird-houses on our garage, 
and there is a family of Bluebirds that build there every year. They have been 
building there for four years now. They usually raise several broods a season. 

The little Martins also build in one of my boxes. They go into my garden 
and keep it clear of all insects that would harm my plants. Last summer I 
raised and canned twenty-one quarts of tomatoes and had all we wanted to 
eat fresh, from a dozen plants of tomatoes, while some of my neighbors had a 
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very few on account of some kind of an insect that ate the tomatoes. I think 
it was my Martins and Bluebirds that kept mine free from insects, because 
I did not use anything to keep the insects off. 

I have just put up a Wren-house. I am hoping some little Wren will make 
its home there next summer. 

We have a vine on our front porch, and a Robin built there last summer 
and raised four little Robins. We are hoping that they will come back again 
this year. 

The Oregon Chickadees are very numerous here. You can hear them almost 
any time you go out. 

Meadowlarks stayed here all winter, and so did the Bluebirds and Robins. 
It snowed for about a week here, but we fed them and they just swarmed around 
the back porch where there was food. As we are only 100 miles from the coast, 
and on a river, Sea Gulls stay here for the smelt in the river. 

I have a kodak and try to take pictures of birds but have never had very 
much luck. 

The Flicker, or more commonly known Yellow-hammer, is a familiar bird 
in these parts. We also have the Allen Hummingbird, as well as the King- 
fisher. There are also lots of Thrushes here and plenty of Sparrows.—Mary 
C. DENNY, (age, 13 years), Vancouver, Wash. 

[It will be instructive for Eastern readers to look up the species and varieties of the 
common birds noted in these letters from the Far West, e. g., the Chickadee, Goldfinch, 
Towhee, and Bluebird, and, also, to study the occurrence and distribution of Humming- 
birds in North America, and more particularly, in the United States. Especially note- 
worthy is the mention of the beneficial food-habits of birdsin the garden. The tomato- 
worm may have been the pest injuring the plants.—A. H. W.] 


NESTING RECORDS 


Last year I found seventy-one nests. Fifty-four of them were found back 
in New Jersey before the middle of June, when I came home. There, although 
it was rather late for nests, I found seventeen nests, exclusive of two large Cliff 
Swallow colonies. 

I have a notebook in which I keep a record of all the nests that I find. I 
give each nest a number and record each observation of that nest under its 
own number. In the first entry for each nest I describe the location carefully 
for future reference. Here is just a sample, showing the records of the first 
six nests that I found. 

1. April 23. Robin in apple tree nearest barn in back orchard. Saw her lay the first 
piece of string in the crotch. 

2. April 24. Phcebe on steel girder under first bridge west of hospital. Two eggs. Last 
year’s nest on another girder. 

3. April 25. Robin in bush in front of Cline house. No eggs. 

rt. April 25. Big bunch of grass, no mud lining. 

4. April 26. Purple Grackle in small cedar on edge of our orchard. Three eggs. 
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. April 28. Four eggs. 

. April 28. Robin in the big maple. One egg. 

. April 28. Song Sparrow in Reed’s hedge. Three eggs. 

. April 29. Two eggs, but no mud lining. 

May tr. Cat killed one of the birds and pulled nest down. 
May 2. Five eggs. Sitting. 

May 2. Four eggs. Sitting. 

May 3. Five eggs. Sitting. 

May 8. Four eggs. Sitting. 

May 13. Nest empty. Think they were stolen. 

May 13. Three young just hatched and two eggs. 

May 16. Three young just hatched and one egg. 

May 16. Young three or four days old. 

May 20. Only three young; pin-feathers ready to burst. 
May 23. Feathers not out yet. 

May 23. Ready to leave nest. 

May 24. Feathers all out. 

May 24. Left nest. 

May 24. Three young left nest. One unhatched egg in nest. 
. June 3. Four young left nest. One unhatched egg left in nest. 


NAH YH DNDH APH NN HE DDNWH AN bd 


To find the history of any nest, first find its number and then go down the 
list, reading wherever that number is repeated. In this manner I have all my 
nesting records in a compact form, where they are readily accessible. 

At the end of the year a summary may be made: 

3 Robins 1 Song Sparrow 
1 Grackle 1 Phebe 

This shows how much more common the Robin nests are than any others. 

A Robin takes five days to build a nest. 

Phoebes build under the same bridge year after year. 

A Song Sparrow builds its nest, incubates, and young leave nest in about 
a month. 

A Pheebe lays an egg every other day. 

These and more facts can be obtained from the records of these six nests, 
so it is easy to see what records can be obtained through a study of seventy- 
one nests.—JAMES W. CLISE, JR. (age 15 years), Willowmoor Farms, Red- 
mond, Wash. 

[Observations of nesting operations are especially instructive. Do not disturb the 


parent birds. It is excellent practice to keep brief records like the above, which can be 
easily tabulated for reference—A. H. W.] 


BIRDS 


Birds are a help, especially to the farmers. They help by eating worms and 
insects. Then, too, everybody likes to hear their sweet songs. All birds are 
pretty, even the little English Sparrow which we hate so much. 

The birds help us, why not let us help the birds? We can tie a bell around 
the cat’s neck so that when it chases birds the bell will ring and give the 
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birds a warning. In the winter the birds have to have food as well as we, so 
let us throw out the crumbs when we brush the table-cloth. Another way to 
help birds is to put out horse-hairs, because they like them for their nests. 
There is another that boys do not very often pay any attention to, that is, 
not to rob their nests. You shouldn’t do it, boys. Do not shoot or throw stones 
at birds. If you see anybody doing harm to birds, tell them that they ought to 
be like Mr. Audubon and love and care for them instead of harming them. If 
you see a bird with a broken wing or leg take it and care for it as though it 
had always lived with you.—Dorcas Davis, (age 10 years), Fourth Grade, 
Delavan, Wis. 

[If we could only get the feeling that birds have always lived with us we should feel 


much more interest in them and we should certainly protect them with far greater care. 
A EW. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR HELPFUL EXCHANGE 
CORRESPONDENCE 


I am forwarding to you under separate cover three school papers, and the 
supplement of the official organ of the Education Department of South 
Australia. They may interest some of your members, in so far as they indicate 
the steps we are taking in our schools to educate the ‘young idea’ up to bird 
protection. 

What are our American cousins doing in this direction? Could any of them 
send a written message of encouragement, to be printed in the Children’s Hour 
in this state? I’m sure our boys and girls would be most appreciative. Yours 
sincerely —ALFRED GEO. Epquist, Adelaide High School, Education Depart- 
ment, Adelaide, South Australia. 


A STRAY VERSE 


“Oh Goldfinch! 
Oh, happy Robin! 
Who taught you how to smooth your pretty feathers! 
Who gave you hay to stuff your breast out with! 
’Twas God! ’twas God! 
He done it.” 


[Written by a little girl of eight, whose name was not sent. Without changing the 
grammar, let us all catch the spirit of these charming, naive lines.—A. H. W.] 


LEAST TERN 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 


Qhe Mational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 97 


One of the daintiest and most confiding of our sea-birds is the Least Tern. 
Except where they have been extensively shot or otherwise disturbed, they 
often exhibit a lack of fear that is astonishing. 

On the North Carolina coast I have frequently seen them light on the 
beach within 15 or 20 feet of where I was standing in the open. Their aggres- 
sion, when one approaches their nests, is equaled only by their near relative, 
the Arctic Tern. 


LEAST TERN FEEDING ITS MATE ON THE NEST 
Photographed by E. H. Forbush on an island off the Massachusetts Coast 


Forty years ago Least Terns were among the most numerous sea-birds 
inhabiting the North American continent. Their colonies, situated on islands 
or points of sandy peninsulas, could be found with great frequency as one 
traveled along our eastern coast from Maine to Texas. They were also found 
interiorly in some places, especially up the Mississippi River and, to a limited 
extent, its tributaries. Here the birds bred on small shoals in the rivers. In 
those days they ranged as far north as Nebraska, Missouri, and Iowa. 

Their beauty of plumage, the ease with which they might be killed, and their 
vast numbers all contributed to their popularity with the feather-trade, and 
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during the ’80’s, before the Audubon work became effective, their slaughter 
constituted one of the blotches on our American life. | 

It was the custom in those times for men to fit out vessels with provisions, 
ammunition, and collecting materials sufficient to last them for days, or even 
weeks. These piratical crews sailed the coast, killing and skinning the Least 
Terns and, incidentally, many other birds for the New York millinery houses. 

This shooting was carried on almost entirely in spring and summer when 
the birds were gathered in colonies for the purpose of rearing their young. It 
was very easy to kill them in numbers, as they flew in screaming clouds low 
over their eggs and young that dotted the breeding territory. In fact, it was not 
always necessary to use a gun. So dense were the clouds of birds that the 
hunters frequently would hurl clubs or short poles among the flying hosts. 
From two to a half-dozen birds could easily be disabled at a stroke. A half- 
hour’s work at clubbing and shooting by two or three men was often sufficient 
to secure several hundred birds—all that the crew could skin during the 
remainder of the day. 

By this method the colonies on Long Island were exterminated in a short 
time. A big killing went on along the coast of Virginia. On Cobbs Island, 
10,000 specimens were taken in a single season. A woman representing a New 
York millinery house directed this work. She took with her two or three 
skinners and employed the local gunners to kill the birds, paying them ten cents 
for each one brought in. 

So rare had the Least Tern become on Cobbs Island in 1892 when the writer 
visited the place during the height of the breeding season that less than a half- 
dozen individuals were seen. The terror of man was so strong upon them that 
when they caught sight of two of us coming down the beach they flew with 
startled cries toward the open sea, and we did not see them again during our 
subsequent excursions along the beach the next three or four days. 

Two inhabitants of Morehead City, N. C., Augustine Piner and Joseph 
Royal, were famous slaughterers of birds in those days, and the numbers of 
Terns and Egrets that these two men and their crews gathered for the feather 
business ran into the hundreds of thousands. 

By both of these men I have been given intimate, detailed descriptions of 
their killing and skinning cruises. From them I learned that they frequently 
found the shooting of Terns profitable at other places than on the breeding- 
grounds. The Terns often gathered in numbers about inlets to the sea where 
the constant ebb and flow of the tide evidently furnished excellent oppor- 
tunities for feeding. 

As soon as one bird was shot down on the water, the others in the neighbor- 
hood would come flying about overhead, dipping down and shouting at the 
strange appearance of their helpless comrade. It was then easy to make a 
large bag of birds in a few minutes. If the flock was wild and difficulty was 
experienced in getting down the first bird, all they needed to do was to tie a 
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handkerchief to a stick and throw it in the air. This decoy, falling to the water, 
was sufficient to bring the nearest Terns quickly within range of the guns. 
Because of its small size, the entire skin of the Least Tern was usually worn for 
hat-decoration. In the case of the larger Terns it was often customary to use 
only the wings. 

For many years the killing of these birds has now been illegal, and the 
wardens of the National Association of Audubon Societies and, in two cases, 


the wardens of state game commissions have been guarding the summer colonies 
of Terns along our 


coast. In some sec- 
tions the Least Tern 
is recovering its 
numbers to a limited 
extent. For ex- 
ample, when the first 
Audubon warden 
began guarding the 
colonies on the 
North, Caroling 
coast, which was in 
the year of 1903, so 
scarce had the Least 


Tern become that 
NEST AND EGGS OF LEAST TERN 
Photographed by H. M. Kerth only fourteen eggs 


were laid that year. 
By careful guarding, the birds increased until three years later, by fairly 
accurate count made by the warden in charge, 577 Least Terns are believed 
to have been raised. The numbers steadily increased another year or two, 
when heavy storm-tides, sweeping the low-lying islands, destroyed the eggs and 
young alike and for a time prevented further increase. 

The Audubon Law in North Carolina put an end to this slaughter, but only 
when the Least Tern had decreased almost to the point of extermination and 
the other Terns of the region had become vastly reduced in numbers. 

This killing also went on along the coast of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
and Louisiana. In fact, wherever the Least Tern was found there came men 
with guns, ammunition, arsenic, and plaster of paris, ready to transform the 
living bird into a hat-decoration. 

On the coast of Massachusetts, chiefly as a result of numerous cats brought 
by summer residents, the Least Tern appears to be passing away. According 
to E. H. Forbush, who in 1917 carefully examined the few remaining Massach- 
usetts Tern islands, the principal colonies are now located at Cape Cod and on 
and in the neighborhood of Martha’s Vineyard. 

There is a small colony on the sandy point of Raccoon Island, S. C., and a 
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few are breeding at Dry Tortugas, Fla. In June, 1918, Carlos Earle reported 
that there were a number of Least Terns breeding on one or more islands near 
the mouth of Tampa Bay. On June 30, 1018, I found a group of perhaps fifty 
pairs feeding their young on a small sandy island in Caxambas Pass, Lee 
County, Fla. There are some colonies on the islands in Mississippi Sound, and, 
on June 16, 1918, while cruising with Stanley C. Arthur, I found about one 
hundred birds that had their nests on some small islands in Calcasieu Lake, 
Cameron County, La. A few still persist along the outer islands off the coast of 
Texas, especially in the neighborhood of San Antonio Bay. Some fairly healthy 
colonies exist on the coast of southern California. Outside of the United States 
the birds breed in limited numbers in the Bahama Islands, West Indies, 
British Honduras, and Venezuela. 

The nest of the Least Tern, like that of many other sea-birds, is of a most 
primitive character. It consists chiefly of a slight hole in the sand, without any 
attempt at lining. Most authorities give the number of eggs deposited as three 
or four. Of the hundreds of nests that the writer has examined, more contained 
two than four. Occasionally single nests of drift-weed or grass are found. 

When the Least Terns select as a breeding-place an island occupied by 
other Terns, their colony is always, as far as I have observed, situated in an 
area quite to itself. In other words, Least Terns seldom, if ever, lay their eggs 
in close proximity to nests of other birds. The eggs are about an inch and a 
quarter long and nine-tenths of an inch wide. In color they are brownish white, 
spotted and dotted with chocolate. 

In common with the Black Tern, these exquisite little birds at times feed 
to some extent on insects, but their food in the main appears to consist of 
minnows and small shrimps. I have often watched them along our southern 
coast as, in little companies, they flit along over the creeks and wind for miles 
through the extensive salt-marshes. They wander into the southern bays and, 
at times, up the rivers, but along our Atlantic seaboard appear never to breed 
except on outer sandy islands and spits. 

They begin their migration northward in April, and by the middle of May 
are usually well distributed throughout their summer home. June and July are 
the months when the duties of rearing young go forward. Apparently these birds 
do not rear two broods in a season, but if the eggs or young are destroyed by high 
tides, Fish Crows, crabs, or other causes, a second laying shortly takes place. 

As the accompanying illustrations will show, the general appearance of the 
Least Tern suggests a white bird with a black cap. In reality the wings, back, 
and tail are of a pearlish gray and the underparts are pure white. 

In length from bill-tip to tail-tip it is 9 inches, or an inch shorter than the 
average Robin. Its wing expanse, from tip to tip, is 20 inches, or 4 inches more 
than the expanse of the Robin’s wings. 

The Least Tern belongs to the order of Longipennes, the long-winged 
swimmers, and to the family Laridae. 
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ANNUAL 


Notice is here given of the fourteenth 
annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies which will be 
held in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City, on October 20, 
1918. 

The business session will open at to 
o’clock a.m. After luncheon the Educa- 
tional Conference will convene at 2 P.M. 

It is planned to hold a public meeting 


A REDDISH EGRET 


The Reddish Egret is today undoubtedly 
one of the rarest Herons in the United 
States. Occasionally a few are seen in 
Florida and Louisiana, but these reports 
are rare. No breeding colony of the birds 
has, to my knowledge, been discovered of 
recent years. It was, therefore, a source of 
much satisfaction to find a large colony of 
them the past summer. 

On June 20, 1918, I visited the ‘‘Chain- 
of-Islands” lying between Mesquite Bay 
and San Antonio Bay, Tex. This is 20 
miles north and east of Rockford. Twelve 
islands constitute the group, ranging in 
size from 1 to 2 acres. They are composed 
of mud and oyster shells. The most notice- 


MEETING 


in the main lecture hall of the Museum 
the evening before, viz., October 28, be- 
ginning at 8 p.m. At this gathering no 
business will be discussed. The program 
will be of an entertaining character. 

All members and friends of the Associa- 
tion who can find it convenient to attend 
any or all of these sessions are urged to be 
present. 


COLONY IN TEXAS 


able vegetation is stunted mesquite, 
prickly pear cactus, and Spanish bayonet 
(yucca). Water-birds were nesting on nine 
of these islands. Egret and Herons’ nests 
were everywhere in the cactus or mes- 
quite, at heights varying from 8 inches to 
7 feet from the ground. I estimated the 
following numbers of birds breeding on 
these islands: Louisiana Herons, 3,000 
pairs; Reddish Egrets, 1,250 pairs; Black- 
crowned Night Herons, 600 pairs; Ward’s 
Herons, 200 pairs; and American Egrets, 
3 pairs. Probably too pairs of Great-tailed 
Grackles were also breeding there. On a 
small strip of beach I counted 85 nests 
of the Black Skimmer containing eggs. 
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oO 
Other birds noted were: 3 Texas Night- all the Herons were found, and numerous 
hawks, 6 Royal Terns, 1 Forster’s Tern, nests containing eggs were examined. 
r T a Ge a S . . . 
10 Black Vultures, and 1 Scissor-tailed Fly- The characteristic note of the Reddish 


catcher. This appeared to beat the height Egret is of a melodious trumpet-like 
of the breeding season, as many young of character. 


NEST AND EGGS OF REDDISH EGRET, EIGHT INCHES FROM THE GROUND IN A 
CLUSTER OF PRICKLY PEAR CACTUS, CHAIN-OF-ISLANDS, TEXAS 
Photographed by T. Gilbert Pearson 


ie oe E an LS da ‘ 2 : 
REDDISH EGRET NEAR CENTER OF PICTURE, LOUISIANA HERONS IN BACKGROUND 


CHAIN-OF-ISLANDS, TEXAS 
Photographed by T. Gilbert Pearson 


BLACK VULTURES AND REDDISH EGRET, CHAIN-OF-ISLANDS, TEXAS 
Photographed by T. Gilbert Pearson 


NEST OF GREAT-TAILED GRACKLE AT THE LEFT, NEST OF WARD’S HERON TO THE 
RIGHT, CHAIN-OF-ISLANDS, TEXAS 
Photographed by T. Gilbert Pearson 
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MIGRATORY BIRD TREATY ACT 


[Approved July 3, 1918. Public, No. 186, 65th Congress—S. 1553] 


AN ACT To give effect to the conven- 
tion between the United States and 
Great Britain for the protection of 
migratory birds concluded at Wash- 


ington, August sixteenth, nineteen 
hundred and sixteen, and for other 
purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act shall be known by the short title of the 
“Migratory Bird Treaty Act.” 

SEc. 2. That unless and except as 
permitted by regulations made as herein- 
after provided, it shall be unlawful to hunt, 
take, capture, kill, attempt to take, 
capture or kill, possess, offer for sale, sell, 
offer to purchase, purchase, deliver 
for shipment, ship, cause to be shipped, 
deliver for transportation, transport, cause 
to be transported, carry or cause to be 
carried by any means whatever, receive 
for shipment, transportation or carriage, 
or export, at any time or in any manner, 
any migratory bird, included in the terms 
of the convention between the United 
States and Great Britain for the protection 
of migratory birds concluded August 
sixteenth, nineteen hundred and sixteen, 
or any part, nest, or egg of any such birds. 

SEc. 3. That subject to the provisions 
and in order to carry out the purposes of 
the convention, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized and directed, from time 
to time, having due regard to the zones of 
temperature and to the distribution, 
abundance, economic value, breeding 
habits, and times and lines of migratory 
flight of such birds, to determine when, to 
what extent, if at all, and by what means 
it is compatible with the terms of the con- 
vention to allow hunting, taking, capture, 
killing, possession, sale, purchase, ship- 
ment, transportation, carriage, or export 
of any such bird, or any part, nest or egg 
thereof, and to adopt suitable regulations 
permitting and governing the same, in 
accordance with such determinations, 
which regulations shall become effective 
when approved by the President. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful to 
ship, transport, or carry, by any means 
whatever, from one State, Territory, or 
District to or through another State, 
Territory, or District, or to or through a 
foreign country, any bird, or any part, 
nest, or egg thereof, captured, killed, 
taken, shipped, transported, or carried at 
any time contrary to the laws of the State, 
Territory, or District in which it was 


captured, killed, or taken, or from which 
it was shipped, transported, or carried. It 
shall be unlawful to import any bird, or 
any part, nest, or egg thereof, captured 
killed, taken, shipped, transported, or 
carried contrary to the laws of any 
Province of the Dominion of Canada in 
which the same was captured, killed, or 
taken, or from which it was shipped, trans- 
ported, or carried. 

SEC. 5. That any employee of the De- 
partment of Agriculture authorized by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to enforce the 
provisions of this Act shall have power, 
without warrant, to arrest any person 
committing a violation of this Act in 
his presence or view and to take such 
person immediately for examination or 
trial before an officer or court of competent 
jurisdiction; shall have power to execute 
any warrant or other process issued by an 
officer or court of competent jurisdiction 
for the enforcement of the provisions of 
this Act; and shall have authority, with a 
search warrant, to search any place. 
The several judges of the courts established 
under the laws of the United States, and 
United States commissioners may, within 
their respective jurisdictions, upon proper 
oath or affirmation showing probable 
cause, issue warrants in all such cases. 
All birds, or parts, nests, or eggs thereof, 
captured, killed, taken, shipped, trans- 
ported, carried, or possessed contrary to 
the provisions of this Act or of any regula- 
tions made pursuant thereto shall, when 
found, be seized by any such employee, or 
by any marshal or deputy marshal, and 
upon conviction of the offender or upon 
judgment of a court of the United States 
that the same were captured, killed, 
taken, shipped, transported, carried, or 
possessed contrary to the provisions of 
this Act or of any regulation made pursu- 
ant thereto, shall be forfeited to the 
United States and disposed of as directed 
by the court having jurisdiction. 

Sec. 6. That any person, association, 
partnership, or corporation who shall 
violate any of the provisions of said con- 
vention or of this Act, or who shall 
violate or fail to comply with any regula- 
tion made pursuant to this Act, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
not more than $500 or be imprisoned not 
more than six months, or both. 

Sec. 7. That nothing in this Act shall 
be construed to prevent the several States 
and Territories from making or enforcing 
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laws or regulations not inconsistent 
with the provisions of said convention or 
of this Act, or from making or enforcing 
laws or regulations which shall give further 
protection to migratory birds, their 
nests, and eggs, if such laws or regulations 
do not extend the open season for such 
birds beyond the dates approved by the 
President in accordance with section 
three of this Act. 

Sec. 8. That until the adoption and 
approval, pursuant to section three of this 
Act, of regulations dealing with migratory 
birds and their nests and eggs, such 
migratory birds and their nests and eggs 
as are intended and used exclusively 
for scientific or propagating purposes may 
be taken, captured, killed, possessed, 
sold, purchased, shipped, and transported 
for such scientific or propagating pur- 
poses if and to the extent not in conflict 
with the laws of the State, Territory, 
or District in which they are taken, 
captured, killed, possessed, sold, or pur- 
chased, or in or from which they are 
shipped or transported if the packages con- 
taining the dead bodies or the nests or eggs 
of such birds when shipped and transported 
shall be marked on the outside thereof so 
as accurately and clearly to show the 
name and address of the shipper and the 
contents of the package. 

Sec. 9. That the unexpended balances 
of any sums appropriated by the agri- 
cultural appropriation Acts for the fiscal 
years nineteen hundred and seventeen 
and nineteen hundred and eighteen, for 
enforcing the provisions of the Act 
approved March fourth, nineteen hundred 
and thirteen, relating to the protection 
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of migratory game and insectivorous birds, 
are hereby reappropriated and made 
available until expended for the expenses 
of carrying into effect the provisions 
of this Act and regulations made pursuant 
thereto, including the payment of such 
rent, and the employment of such persons 
and means, as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may deem necessary, in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, codperation with 
local authorities in the protection of 
migratory birds, and necessary investiga- 
tions connected therewith: Provided, That 
no person who is subject to the draft for 
service in the Army or Navy shall be 
exempted or excused from such service by 
reason of his employment under this Act. 

SEc. to. That if any clause, sentence, 
paragraph, or part of this Act shall, 
for any reason, be adjudged by any court 
of competent jurisdiction to be invalid, 
such judgment shall not affect, impair, or 
invalidate the remainder thereof, but 
shall be confined in its operation to the 
clause, sentence, paragraph, or part 
thereof directly involved in the controversy 
in which such judgment shall have been 
rendered. 

Sec. 11. That all Acts or parts of Acts 
inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 12. Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to prevent the breeding of 
migratory game ‘birds on farms and pre- 
serves and the sale of birds so bred 
under proper regulation for the purpose of 
increasing the food supply. 

SEC. 13. That this Act shall become 
effective immediately upon its passage 
and approval. 


MIGRATORY BIRD TREATY ACT REGULATIONS 


[Effective July 31, 1918] 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS, section three of the Act of 
Congress approved July third, nineteen 
hundred and eighteen, entitled “An Act 
To give effect to the convention between 
the United States and Great Britain for the 
protection of migratory birds concluded 
at Washington, August sixteenth, nineteen 
hundred and sixteen, and for other pur- 
poses” (Public, No. 186, 65th Congress), 
provides as follows: 


That subject to,’the provisions and in 
order to carry out the purposes of the 


convention, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized and directed, from time 
to time, having due regard to the zones of 
temperature and to the distribution, 
abundance, economic value, breeding 
habits, and times and lines of migratory 
flight of such birds, to determine when, to 
what extent, if at all, and by what means, 
it is compatible with the terms of the 
convention to allow hunting, taking, 
capture, killing, [possession, (sic)], sale, 
purchase, shipment, transportation, car- 
riage, or export of any such bird, or 
any part, nest, or egg thereof, and to 
adopt suitable regulations permitting and 
governing the same, in accordance with 
such determinations, which regulations 
shall become effective when approved by 
the President. 
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AND, WHEREAS, The Secretary of 
Agriculture, pursuant to said section and 
having due regard to the zones of tempera- 
ture and to the distribution, abundance, 
economic value, breeding habits, and times 
and lines of migratory flight of migratory 
birds included in the terms of the conven- 
tion between the United States and Great 
Britain for the protection of migratory 
birds concluded August sixteenth, nine- 
teen hundred and sixteen, has determined 
when, to what extent, and by what means 
it is compatible with the terms of said con- 
vention to allow hunting, taking, capture, 
killing, possession, sale, purchase, ship- 
ment, transportation, carriage, and export 
of such birds and parts thereof and their 
nests and eggs, and in accordance with such 
determinations has adopted and submitted 
to me for approval regulations, which the 
Secretary of Agriculture has determined to 
be suitable regulations, permitting and 
governing hunting; taking, capture, kill- 
ing, possession, sale, purchase, shipment, 
transportation, carriage, and export of 
said birds and parts thereof and their nests 
and eggs, which said regulations are as 
follows: 


REGULATIONS, MIGRATORY BIRD 
TREATY ACT 


Regulation 1.—Definitions of Migratory 
Birds 


Migratory birds, included in the terms 
of the convention between the United 
States and Great Britain for the protec- 
tion of migratory birds, concluded August 
16, 1916, are as follows: 

1. Migratory game birds: 

(a) Anatidae, or waterfowl, including 
brant, wild ducks, geese, and swans. 

(b) Gruidae, or cranes, including little 
brown, sandhill, and whooping cranes. 

(c) Rallidae, or rails, including coots, 
gallinules, and sora and other rails. j 

(d) Limicolae, or shorebirds, including 
avocets, curlews, dowitchers, godwits. 
knots, oyster catchers, phalaropes, plovers, 
sandpipers, snipe, stilts, surf birds, turn- 
stones, willet, woodcock, and yellowlegs. 

(e) Columbidae, or pigeons, including 
doves and wild pigeons. 

2. Migratory insectivorous birds: Bobo- 


links, catbirds, chickadees, cuckoos, 
flickers, flycatchers, grosbeaks, humming- 
birds, kinglets, martins, meadowlarks, 
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nighthawks or bull-bats, nuthatches, 
orioles, robins, shrikes, swallows, swifts, 
tanagers, titmice, thrushes,  vireos, 
warblers, waxwings, whip-poor-wills, wood- 
peckers, and wrens, and all other perch- 
ing birds which feed entirely or chiefly 
on insects. 

3. Other migratory nongame birds: Auks, 
auklets, bitterns, fulmars, gannets, grebes, 
guillemots, gulls, herons, jaegers, loons, 
murres, petrels, puffins, shearwaters, and 
terns. 


Regulation 2.—Definitions of Terms 


For the purposes of these regulations 
the following terms shall be construed 
respectively, to mean— 

Secretary.—The Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States. 

Person.—The plural or the singular, as 
the case demands, including individuals, 
associations, partnerships, and corpora- 
tions, unless the context otherwise requires. 

Take.—The pursuit, hunting, capture, 
or killing of migratory birds in the manner 
and by the means specifically permitted. 

Open season.—The time during which 
migratory birds may be taken. 

Transport.—Shipping, transporting, 
carrying, exporting, receiving or deliver- 
ing for shipment, transportation, carriage, 
or export. 


Regulation 3.—Means by which Migra- 
tory Game Birds May be Taken 


The migratory game birds specified in 
Regulation 4 hereof may be taken dur- 
ing the open season with a gun only, not 
larger than number to gauge, fired 
from the shoulder, except as specifically 
permitted by Regulations 7, 8, 9, and 
10 hereof; they may be taken during the 
open season from the land and water, 
from a blind or floating device (other than 
an airplane, powerboat, sailboat, or any 
boat under sail), with the aid of a dog, 
and the use of decoys. 


Regulation 4.—Open Seasons on and 
Possession of Certain Migratory 
Game Birds. 


For the purpose of this regulation, each 
period of time herein prescribed as 
an open season shall be construed to include 
the first and last days thereof. 

Waterfowl (except wood duck, eider 
ducks, and swans), rails, coot, gallinules, 
black-bellied and golden plovers, greater 
and lesser yellowlegs, woodcock, Wilson 
snipe or jacksnipe, and mourning and 
white-winged doves may be taken each 
day from half an hour before sunrise to 
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sunset during the open seasons prescribed 
therefor in this regulation, by the means 
and in the numbers permitted by Regula- 
tions 3 and 5 hereof, respectively, and when 
so taken, each species may be possessed 
any day during the respective open seasons 
herein prescribed therefor and for an 
additional period of ro days next succeed- 
ing said open season. 

Waterfowl (except wood duck, eider 
ducks, and swans), coot, gallinules, and 
Wilson snipe or jacksnipe-——The open 
seasons for waterfowl (except wood duck, 
eider ducks, and swans), coot, gallinules, 
and Wilson snipe or jacksnipe shall be as 
follows: 

In Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, New York (except Long 
Island), Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Nevada, and that portion 
of Oregon and Washington lying east of 
the summit of the Cascade Mountains 
the open season shall be from September 
16 to December 31; 

In Rhode Island, Connecticut, Utah, 
and that portion of Oregon and Wash- 
ington lying west of the summit of the 
Cascade Mountains the open season 
shall be from October 1 to January 15; 

In that portion of New York known as 
Long Island, and in New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California the open season 
shall be from October 16 to January 31; 

In Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Louisiana the 
open season shall be from November 1 to 
January 31; and 

In Alaska the open season shall be from 
September r to December 15. 

Rails (except coot and gallinules.)—The 
open season for sora and other rails 
(except coot and gallinules) shall be from 
September zr to November 30, except 
as follows: 

In Louisiana the open season shall be 
from November r to January 31. 

Black-bellied and golden plovers and 
greater and lesser yellowlegs—The open 
seasons for black-bellied and golden plovers 
and greater and lesser yellowlegs shall be 
as follows: 

In Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
and Virginia the open season shall be 
from August 16 to November 30; 

In the District of Columbia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Ar- 
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kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, and Alaska the open season 
shall be from September 1 to December 
15; 

es Vermont, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Nevada, and that por- 
tion of Oregon and Washington lying east 
of the summit of the Cascade Mountains 
the open season shall be from September 
16 to December 31; 

In Utah and in that portion of Oregon 
and Washington lying west of the sum- 
mit of the Cascade Mountains the open 
season shall be from October 1 to Janu- 
ary 15; and 

In Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Miss- 
issippi, Louisiana, and Texas the open 
season shall be from November 1 to 
January 31. 

W oodcock.—The open seasons for wood- 
cock shall be as follows: 

In Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, 
Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, the open 
season shall be from October 1 to Noy- 
ember 30; and 

In Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and Oklahoma the open 
season shall be from November 1 to 
December 31. 

Doves.—The open seasons for mourn- 
ing and white-winged doves shall be as 
follows: 

In Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Arizona, California, Nevada, Idaho, and 
Oregon the open season shall be from 
September 1 to December 15; and : 

In North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana the open season shall be 
from September 16 to December 31. 


Regulation 5.—Bag Limits on Certain 
Migratory Game Birds 


_ A person may take in any one day dur- 
ing the open seasons prescribed there- 
for in Regulation 4 not to exceed the 
following numbers of migratory game 
birds: 

Ducks (except wood duck and eider ducks). 
—Twenty-five in the aggregate of all kinds. 
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Geese—Eight in the aggregate of all 
kinds. 

Brant.—Eight. 

Rails, coot, and gallinules —Twenty-five 
in the aggregate of all kinds. 

Black-bellied and golden plovers and 
greater and lesser yellowlegs——Fifteen in 
the aggregate of all kinds. 

Wilson snipe, or jacksnipe-——Twenty- 
five. 

W oodcock.—Six. 

Doves (mourning and white-winged).— 
Twenty-five in the aggregate of both 
kinds. 


Regulation 6.—Shipment and Transpor- 
tation of Certain Migratory Game 
Birds. 


Waterfowl (except wood duck, eider 
ducks, and swans), rails, coot, gallinules, 
black-bellied and golden plovers, greater 
and lesser yellowlegs, woodcock, Wilson 
snipe or jacksnipe, and mourning and 
white-winged doves and parts thereof 
legally taken may be transported in or 
out of the State where taken during the 
respective open seasons in that State, and 
may be imported from Canada during 
the open season in the Province where 
taken, in any manner, but not more by 
one person in one calendar week than the 
number that may be taken under these 
regulations in two days by one person; 
any such migratory game birds or parts 
thereof in transit during the open season 
may continue in transit such additional 
time immediately succeeding such open 
season, not to exceed five days, necessary 
to deliver the same to their destina- 
tion; and any package in which migratory 
game birds or parts thereof are trans- 
ported shall have the name and address of 
the shipper and of the consignee and an 
accurate statement of the numbers and 
kinds of birds contained therein clearly 
and conspicuously marked on the outside 
thereof; but no such birds shall be trans- 
ported from any State, Territory, or 
District to or through another State, 
Territory, or District, or to or through a 
Province of the Dominion of Canada 
contrary to the laws of the State, Terri- 
tory, or District, or Province of the 
Dominion of Canada in which they were 
taken or from which they are transported; 
nor shall any such birds be transported in- 
to any State, Territory, or District from 
another State, Territory, or District, or 
from any State, Territory, or District into 
any Province of the Dominion of. Canada 
at a time when such State, Territory, or 
District, or Province of the Dominion of 
Canada prohibits the possession or trans- 
portation thereof. 
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Regulation 7.—Taking of Certain Migra- 


tory Nongame Birds by Eskimos and 
Indians in Alaska. 


In Alaska, Eskimos and Indians may 
take for the use of themselves and their 
immediate families, in any manner and at 
any time, and possess and transport 
auks, auklets, guillemots, murres, and 


puffins and their eggs for food, and their 
skins for clothing, 


Regulation 8.—Permits to Pro 
: pagate 
and Sell Migratory Waterfowl ; 


1. A person may take in any manner 
and at any time migratory waterfowl 
and their eggs for propagating purposes 
when authorized by a permit issued by 
the Secretary. Waterfowl and their eggs 
so taken may be possessed by the per- 
mittee and may be sold and transported 
by him for propagating purposes to any 
person holding a permit issued by the 
Secretary in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this regulation. 

2. A person authorized by a permit 
issued by the Secretary may possess, buy, 
sell, and transport migratory waterfowl 
and their increase and eggs in any manner 
and at any time for propagating purposes; 
and migratory waterfowl, except the birds 
taken under paragraph 1 of this regulation, 
so possessed may be killed by him in any 
manner except by shooting, and the un- 
plucked carcasses and the plucked car- 
casses with heads attached thereto of the 
birds so killed may be sold and trans- 
ported by him in any manner and at any 
time to any person for actual consumption, 
or to the keeper of a hotel, restaurant, or 
boarding house, retail dealer in meat or 
game, or a club, for sale or service to their 
patrons, who may possess such carcasses 
for actual consumption without a permit. 

3. Any package in which such water- 
fowl or parts thereof or their eggs are 
transported shall have plainly and con- 
spicuously marked on the outside thereof 
the name and address of the permittee, 
the number of his permit, the name and 
address of the consignee, and an accurate 
statement of the number and kinds of 
birds or eggs contained therein. 

4. Applications for permits must be 
addressed to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and must contain the 
following information: Name and address 
of applicant; place where the business is 
to be carried on; number of acres of land 
used in the business and whether owned 
or leased by the applicant; number of 
each species of waterfowl in possession of 
applicant; names of species and number of 
birds or eggs of each species if permission 
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is asked to take waterfowl or their eggs; 
and the particular locality where it is 
desired to take such waterfowl or eggs. 

5. A person granted a permit under this 
regulation shall keep books and records 
which shall correctly set forth the total 
number of each species of waterfowl 
and their eggs possessed on the date of 
application for the permit and on the first 
day of January next following; also for the 
calendar year for which permit was issued 
the total number of each species reared and 
killed, number of each species and their 
eggs sold and transported, manner in 
which such waterfowl and eggs were 
transported, name and address of each 
person from or to whom waterfowl and 
eggs were purchased or sold, together with 
number and species and whether sold 
alive or dead; and the date of each trans- 
action. A written report correctly set- 
ting forth this information shall be fur- 
nished the Secretary during the month of 
January next following the issuance of the 
permit. 

6. A permittee shall at all reasonable 
hours allow any authorized employee of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to enter and inspect the premises 
where operations are being carried on 
under this regulation and to inspect the 
books and records of such permittee relat- 
ing thereto. 

7. Permits issued under this regulation 
shall be valid only during the calendar 
year of issue, shall not be transferable, and 
may be revoked by the Secretary, if the 
permittee violates any of the provisions 
of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act or of 
the regulations thereunder. 

8. A person engaged in the propagation 
of migratory waterfowl on the date on 
which these regulations become effective 
will be allowed until September 30, 1918, 
to apply for the permit required by this 
regulation, but he shall not take any mi- 
gratory waterfowl without a permit. 


Regulation 9.—Permits to Collect Migra- 
tory Birds for Scientific Purposes 


A person may take in any manner and 
at any time migratory- birds and_ their 
nests and eggs for scientific purposes when 
authorized by a permit issued by the 
Secretary, which permit shall be carried 
on his person when he is collecting speci- 
mens thereunder and shall be exhibited to 
any person requesting to see the same. 

Application for a permit must be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and must contain the 
following information: Name and address 
of applicant and name of State, Territory, 
or District in which specimens are pro- 
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posed to be taken and the purpose for 
which they are intended. Each application 
shall be accompanied by certificates from 
two well-known ornithologists that the 
applicant is a fit person to be entrusted 
with a permit. 

The permit will authorize the holder 
thereof to possess, buy, sell, and trans- 
port in any manner and at any time 
migratory birds, parts thereof, and their 
nests and eggs for scientific purposes. 
Public museums, zodlogical parks and 
societies, and public scientific and educa- 
tional institutions may possess, buy, sell, 
and transport in any manner and at any 
time migratory birds and parts thereof, 
and their nests and eggs for scientific pur- 
poses without a permit, but no specimens 
shall be taken without a permit. 

Permits shall be valid only during the 
calendar year of issue, shall not be trans- 
ferable, and shall be revocable in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary. A person holding a 
permit shall report to the Secretary on or 
before January 10 following its expiration 
the number of skins, nests, or eggs of 
each species collected, bought, sold, or 
transported. 

Every package in which migratory birds 
or their nests or eggs are transported 
shall have clearly and conspicuously 
marked on the outside thereof the name 
and address of the sender, the number of 
the permit in every case when a permit 
is required, the name and address of the 
consignee, a statement that it contains 
specimens of birds, their nests. or eggs for 
scientific purposes, and, whenever such a 
package is transported or offered for trans- 
portation from the Dominion of Canada 
into the United States or from the United 
States into the Dominion of Canada, an 
accurate statement of the contents. 


Regulation 10.—Permits to Kill Migra- 
tory Birds Injurious to Property 


When information is furnished the Sec- 
retary that any species of migratory 
bird has become, under extraordinary 
conditions, seriously injurious to agri- 
culture or other interests in any particular 
community, an investigation will be made 
to determine the nature and extent of the 
injury, whether the birds alleged to be 
doing the damage should be killed, and, if 
so, during what times and by what means. 
Upon his determination an appropriate 
order will be made. 


Now, THEREFORE, I, WoopRow WIL- 
SON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, DO HEREBY APPROVE AND PRO- 
CLAIM the foregoing regulations. 
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